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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Constantinople in 1828. A Residence of Six- 
teen Months in the Turkish Capital and Pro- 
vinces ; with an Account of the present State 
of the Naval and Military Power, and of 
the Resources of the Ottoman Empire. By 
Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 4to. London, 
Saunders and Otley. 

Tue publishers having been obliging enough 

to put into our hands the narrative portion 

(consisting of 352 pages) of this well-timed 

and, at present, peculiarly acceptable volume— 

we feel much pleasure in rendering it subservi- 
ent to the information and amusement of our 
readers. That it may the more effectually ful- 
fil these objects, we have passed over the au- 
thor’s journey through part of Asia Minor, and 

roceeded at once to what appears to possess 

igher immediate interest, as bearing upon the 

grand problem now at issue between Turkey 
and Russia—involving, indeed, all the import- 
ant views and politics of the world. The book 
itself is easily (if not quite elegantly) written : 
—the production of an intelligent and observ- 
ant gentleman ; though perhaps the languor of 
ill health, alluded to in the preface, may have 
been the occasion of a little feebleness which is 
here and there visible in the general execution 
of the work. But it is a redeeming merit in 
Mr. Macfarlane that he is, though a liberal in 
the best sense of the word, obviously and hap- 
pily free from any political bias to distort his 
temarks ; and the consequence is, that we have 
here a simple and faithful record of his impres- 
sions, just as they were made upon his own 
mind. Among other prominent matters, we 
find a sketch of the reigning Sultan Mahmood, 
aE ey drawn ; and the volume abounds 
with anecdotical and piquant details, which 
readily assist our judgment upon the existing 
situation and probable future destinies of this 
remarkable empire and curious people. But 
we will detain our readers no longer from the 
extracts to illustrate this brief introduction :— 
we begin with their head. 

“ Mahmood the Second, the reigning mo- 
narch of the Osmanli people, who has had the 
fortune and the merit to attract so great a por- 
tion of the attention and interest of Europe, 
was born in the year of the Hegira 1163, or 
1785 of the Christian era. He is the son of 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and the only survivor of 
& very numerous family of brothers and sis- 


ters.* At the deposition of his cousin, Sultan |! 


Selim III., he was, as he had been from the 
moment of his birth, a close prisoner in the 
harem, confined to the society of slaves, and 
denaturalised men and women. This abomi- 
nable system of captivity and demoralisation, 
which was first instituted by Soliman the Mag- 
nificent, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to avoid the dangers of revolt and dis- 
puted successions, was not, however, rigorously 
adopted until the reign of the fratricidal mon- 

* «I have heard the number of the children of Abdul- 


(or the servant of God) 
twenty, twenty-four, and thirty, male and f 








differently ai depositi 


ster, Mahomet ITITI.,* at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Since that period, 
the princes of the Ottoman race languish with- 
in the walls of the seraglio until death liberates 
them, or the course of events calls them to a 
throne, for the duties of which, the whole of 
their preceding life has directly tended to unfit 
them. The effect of the system has been to 
give to the Ottoman empire, instead of spirited 
and warlike princes, such as the brilliant and 
uninterrupted series of their first ten monarchs, 
a disgraceful succession of imbecile and effemi- 
nate sultans—cruel, but cowardly ; luxurious, 
yet barbarous in their very luxury; a com- 
pound of the characters of the malignant eu- 
nuch, and the sensual uninformed woman. It 
is true there have been no more direct revolts 
and disputed successions between the princes of 
the blood ; they have been passive tools in the 
hands of the janissaries and oulemas, who 
have dethroned them, or girt them with the 
kingly sabre, at their caprice; and if a father, 
a brother, has been strangled on his fall, by the 
imperial mandate, that measure of guilt has 
been dictated by the ruling will of the sultan’s 
masters more ages | than by his own hate 
or jealousy. When Selim was deprived of his 
throne, and returned to his original imprison- 
ment in the seraglio, the imperial stock of the 
blood of Osman was reduced to so weak a state 
as might terrify the Turks, who are attached to 
legitimacy, and consider their political exist- 
ence as interwoven with the perpetuity of the 
Osman dynasty, which has given them their 
names,+ and ruled, or at least occupied their 
throne, for the lengthened period of five hun- 
dred years. With the exception of the deposed 
Selim, the son of Mustapha ITI.,+ there were 
but two princes surviving children of Abdul- 
Hamid, and cousins to Selim. Mahmood, be- 
ing the younger of the two, was left to share 
the captivity of Selim; and his brother, the 
imbecile Mustapha, was called to the throne by 
the united voice of the mufti, the oulemas, 
and janissaries. Had the gentle Selim pos- 
sessed the character of many of his ferocious 
predecessors, he might yet have saved his 
throne and life; for when obliged by his re- 
bellious subjects to take refuge in the interior 
of the seraglio, he could instantly have put to 
death the princes his captives, and thus, re- 





* «* Le lache et cruel Mahomet III fit perir ses dix- 
neuf fréres, et toutes les concubines que son pére avait 
aissées enceintes, et resta seul de toute sa famille. Par 
suite de cette politique barbare, tous les enfans males nés 
du mariage d’une sceur ou cousine du sultan régnant avec 
un des sujets de l’empire, sont condamnés & une mort in- 
évitable au moment de leur naissance. Des actes trop 
fréquents de cette politique cruelle ont exposé plusieurs 
fois la dynastie Ottomane au danger imminent de son ex- 
tinetion.—Juchereau de Saint Denys, Révolutions de Con- 
stantinople. » 3 

+ ‘* Osman (the founder of the d ty), hence Osman- 
lis, or the children of Osman, which is the name the 
Turks prefer. They indeed consider our word Twek as 
insulting; and I remember seeing a poor Greek well 
kicked for exclaiming ‘ Tugxsxes,’ where he thought no 
Turk would hear him.” 

+ ‘* The order of succession is not, as in European mo- 
narchies, from father to eldest son; but on the death or 
ion of a sultan, the eldest prince of the race, be he 
brother, cousin, or son, is called to the throne.” 
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maining alone of the sacred race, have secured 
to himself saféty for the present, and full im. 
munity for the future; and the deed might have 
been excused in the eyes of a sanguinary peo- 
ple, by the natural impulse of self-preservation. 
But of such deeds, the nature of Selim was in. 
capable ; he could not be moved to the bloody 
tragedy by the cries of the blind, ungrateful 
mob, who were hailing Mustapha, his cousin,’ 
as his successor; and as thé mufti, deputed by 
the insurgents to announce his deposition, ap- 
proached the strong and well-defended walls of 
the seraglio, he mildly ordered the gates to be 
opened to him; he listened with dignified si- 
lence to the discourse of the arch-hypocrite, 
whose benefactor he had been, and, shrinking 
at the picture of civil war and bloodshed, he 
bowed his head to the decrees of fate, retired 
to his prison, and left his puerile cousin an un. 
disputed throne. The misfortunes of Selim 
were productive of the greatest advantage to 
Mahmood ; the deposed monarch—who, on the 
threshold of the throne he was retiring from, 
is said to have had the magnanimity to advise 
the dazzled Mustapha, who, with ungrateful 
eagerness was stepping in his place, and to 
wish him more happiness on it thar he had 
experienced himself—beguiled the irksome hours 
of captivity in instructing his youthful cousin 
and fellow-prisoner, whose mental development 
had hitherto been favoured or checked by the 
obsolete science and benumbing dogmas of a 
chodgea chosen from the fanatic body of the 
oulemas—the only instructor allotted to these 
unhappy princes. The lights and information 
acquired from the sagacious Chelibi-E‘fendi, and 
the few others of his subjects who had broken the 
bonds of Moslemin restriction and prejudice— 
the imperfect, but still valuable reflex of Eu- 
ropean thought and civilisation he had sedu- 
lously sought after, even in converse with 
Christians—all the experience and knowledge 
gained by a naturally intelligent mind whilst 
the master of his own actions and the mo- 
narch of a vast empire, Selim might impart to 
an attentive hearer; and in the midst of the 
barbarity that surrounded them, the secluded 
cells of the captive princes might be looked 
upon as an ‘ academe,’ the resort of wisdom 
and worth. The decline of the Ottoman em- 
pire from its original splendour, and the rapid 
rise of their Christian neighbours, who had 
trembled at the Osmanli name—the infe- 
riority of lawless, ignorant, and disorganised 
bands, to the disciplined troops of their ene- 
mies, and all his projects of reform, and all 
his political views—could not fail of forming a 
part of the discussions between Selim and his 
pupil. And in addition to the practical course 
of instruction which had qualified him to 
reign and to reform a barbarous people, the 
mind of Selim had been humanised by the 
cultivation of oriental literature and the study 
of the“Arabian poets. He was himself a poet 
and musician; and from him Mahmood ac- 
quired a taste for poetry, and a proficiency in 
his own and the Arabic languages, which is 
said, by those who are not his flatterers, to 
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surpass the acquirements of most of the pro- 
fessedly learned of his subjects. He may 
have paid more attention to these literary pur- 
suits than it is the usual practice of princes to 
do: hts brother Mustapha, a young man, 
might reign man is own accession 
=a an caaniaio oh might finish life in 
the prison where life began ; and every mental 
occupation was to be prized in the unvarying 
monotony and tedium of such a state of exist- 
ence. But what Selim did not (for he could 
not change the fiery nature of the man), was 
to infuse into the mind of Mahmood his own 
mildnese, forbearance, and mercy: the exam- 
ple of his own gentler virtues was lost; and 
his cousin continued headstrong and violent, 
and gave indications of a cruel and unrelenting 
disposition. There was one illustrative anec- 
dote of the captive princes which affected me 
extremely. Some trifling act of neglect or 
omission in an attendant slave drove Mahmood 
into a paroxysm of rage more than usually 
violent: he started from the sofa where he 
was sitting with Selim, struck the trembling 
offender on the mouth, threw him down, and 
trampled upon him. ‘ Ah! Mahmood,’ said 
the deposed sovereign, reproachfully, ‘ when 
you have been tried in the furnace of the 
world’s troubles, like me, so slight a matter 
will not discompose you: when you have suf- 
fered as 1 have, your heart may feel even for 
the sufferings of a slave!’ If tales like this— 
and there are many such —admit of doubt 
where authentication is difficult or impossible, 
their prevalence will at least prove the estima- 
tion in which the Turks hold the memory of 
the injured Selim, and the character of the 
violent Mahmood. When Selim, as a captive, 
undertook the instruction of his cousin, Mah- 
mood was twenty-two years old ; and we ought 
rather to be surprised that at such an age he 
should have profited intellectually so well as 
he seems to have done, than wonder at his not 
having reformed the vices of original disposi- 
tion, hitherto unchecked, and now confirmed in 
the stability of manhood. Those very vices, 
however, have served him well in his stormy 
career, as their opposite virtues had been fatal 
to Selim. The impetuosity of Mahmood has 
overthrown obstacles that seemed insurmount- 
able to the cooler philosophy of his cousin ; 
his unrelenting nature has enabled him to 
wade through torrents of blood to his object, 
without shrinking or hesitation ; and remorse- 
less as unsympathising, he has set human suf- 
news justice and right at naught, whenever 
they have interfered with his projects and grati- 
fications. To those whoconsider success as merit, 
and look to the end without reference to the 
means, the partial, yet important reforms ef- 
fected, will veil the atrocities by which they 
have been wrought ; and the character of Mah- 
mood will be honoured with admiration and 
applause : but still those who are so injudicious 
in this calculating world as to retain the more 
amiable feelings of our nature, and to revolt 
at cruelty and injustice, whatever be their re- 
sult, will only place him among those moral 
hurricanes which, like their physical proto- 








* « Some of his hatti-sheriffs and state papers are said 


to have been composed solely by himself, and are cited 
as models of composit' The of Selim is often 
spoken of; and there are several little son; 
him in the mouths of all the Turks. once heard a 
strapping fellow one of t in a public bath. 
The air, like all the Turkish airs I am acquainted 
with, was simple and monotonous, but not devoid of a 
natural pathetle melody. The burden of the so = 
‘ There is no happiness here below;’ a fact which the 
chorister’s circumstances at the moment seemed to deny; 
for, stretched on a couch, bered of his clothes, 
and sipping a cup of coffee to his chibook, he was cer- 
tainly enjoying beatitude, the acme of Turkish bliss,” 


attributed to 








types, may purify the air and the earth they 
desolate, but can never become the objects of 
sympathy or affection. The reign of Mah- 
mood’s brother Mustapha, who had stepped so 
unfeelingly on the throne of Selim, was des- 
tined to be as brief as it was inglorious.”* 

His deposition was effected by Mustapha- 
Bairactar ; and the details of the tragical re- 
volution are very striking. 

“ The manes of Selim were conciliated by 
the sacrifice of his degraded murderers, and of 
the parasites of his cousin Mustapha. On the 
day that Mahmood ascended the throne, thirty- 
three heads were exposed at the gate of the 
seraglio; among which, the hideous deformity 
of the chief of the black eunuchs shone conspi- 
cuous on a silver dish, allotted to him on ac- 
count of the dignity of his office. The officers 
of the Yamacks (a division of the janissary 
corps that had been peculiarly obnoxious to 
Selim, and the chief agents in the revolution 
that dethroned him fourteen months before), 
or all that could be seized, were strangled and 
thrown into the Bosphorus; and such of the 
women of the seraglio who had manifested joy 
at Selim’s death, were sewn up in sacks and 
drowned at the tower of Kiz-Koulessi, opposite 
the seraglio point.” 

The well-known and bloody revolt of the 
janissaries, which, on their defeat, led to the 
death of Mustapha, is a frightful picture; and 
‘* From this dreadful moment (continues the 
author) Mahmood may be said to have borne a 
charmed life. He felt this; and strong in the 
peculiarity of his situation, and the concurring 
prejudices of a whole nation, he undertook 
and accomplished measures which none of his 
predecessors dared contemplate, and which 
would many times have hurled him from the 
throne, had there existed other princes of the 
blood of Osman to substitute in his place. 
The birth of sons did not immediately endanger 
his safety, as the Turks have no idea of regen- 
cies, and count their princes as nothing until 
they reach the age of manhood; yet the sud- 
den death of his eldest son, (on whom the eyes 
of the party adverse to reform and innovation 
were fixed), in the tenth year of his age, is by 
many attributed to poison administered by a 
jealous and unnatural father; though such a 
crime would have been premature, and it seems 
more probable that the child died of the small- 


The following is a very curious illustration 
of our preceding quotations :— 

‘¢ A man who has shewn the strength and 
superiority of mind that Sultan Mahmood has 
unquestionably done, might be supposed to 
have emancipated himself from the trammels 
of a degrading superstition ; but, be it remem- 
bered, he is still a Turk; his superiority is 
elicited only by comparison with his own bar. 
barous race and predecessors ; and we should 
be guilty of folly, if, in our admiration of the 
good qualities he may possess, we give him 
credit for others which from education and 
situation he can have no conception of: if we 
make of him, as too many have done, a mira- 
cle of intelligence and talent; the regenerator 
of a countless people; the creator of armies, 
compared to whom the great Czar Peter is an 
unenlightened savage, and Frederic of Prussia 
nothing but a drill-sergeant. Mahmood retains 
near his person, as his predecessors have done, 


* «« The following are the data of the rapidly succeed- 
ing revolutions and atrocities: Selim was deposed the 
3ist of May, 1807. Mustapha was deposed, after having 
murdered Selim, the 26th of July, 1808. Mahmood was 
girt with the im 
at the mosque 





sable on the 11th of August, 1808, 
Eyoob, and put his brother Mustapha 
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—though astrology is denounced by the Koran 
as a crime only inferior to idolatry,—a mu. 
nedjim-bashi, or head astrologer; and it has 
been said, in circumstances of extraordinary 
hazard and difficulty, he has had also 

to other seers and conjurers, of whom he had 
learned extraordinary things from his courtiers 
and officers, who are just as superstitious as 
the mob. The following story was current at 
Constantinople a short time after my arrival, 
I pretend not to have penetrated the recesses 
of the imperial kiosks, or to have had opportu. 
nities of observing a sultan’s private amuse. 
ments or occupations; I can hardly vouch for 
the truth of the ridiculous tale, but it was in 
the mouth of all the Turks. It is strikingly 
in character, and may amuse as a specimen of 
Osmanli ingenuity. The story was this:— 
The sultan sent for a conjurer of repute, to 
learn from him what would be the result of 
the war in which he was already engaged with 
Russia, and of the prospective difficulties with 
England and France. The conjurer brought 
into his presence four cocks. Each of these 
cocks he selected to —- a nation; thus, 
one was England, another France, one Russia, 
and one Turkey. He placed Turkey in the 
centre of the kiosk, and then threw England, 
France, and Russia, upon him. But the three 
cocks, instead of falling upon Turkey, pre. 
sently began to fight among themselves; the 
combat was indeed general, but in pairs. 
Turkey had most bottom, he fought the longest, 
and remained conqueror of the field; while 
Russia was severely treated, and had one of his 
wings broken. The inference was plain: the 
sultan was to be more confident of success than 
ever, his army must beat the Muscovites, and 
the French and English would cry out aivala.* 
The typical representation might do honour at 
least to the necromancer’s quickness of percep. 
tion and knowledge ef human nature, under 
political modifications. The three allies being 
thrown on Turkey, and then fighting among 
themselves, is a good idea; and as his object 
was to flatter, he would have been a fool not to 
choose the gamest cock of the four for the 
emblem of the Moslemin empire. Other pro- 
fessors, however, were less favourable and 
auspicious; they practised among the vulgar, 
and not in the serrais of the great. The effect 
produced on a credulous people might be bad, 
and it was not thought beneath the care of 
government to check or suppress them: the 
sultan would have no seers or prophets but 
such as saw and predicted in his way. In the 
month of April, a certain Turk of Constanti- 
nople asserted that a sainted hadji, long since 
defunct, had appeared to him several times on 
the point of a minaret of the mosque nearest 
to the spot where his ashes reposed, and had 
announced in solemn terms the calamities of 
the empire, which would result from the 
sultan’s subversion of the law and usages of 
the people of the prophet. As this voice from 
the other world coincided with the opinions 
and prejudices of thousands of Turks in this, 
it rapidly circulated through the city, and 
could hardly fail of reaching ears to which it 
was disagreeable. It came to those of the 
sultan, who, declaring the Stambooli_ seer to be 
a child of the devil, had him severely bastina- 
doed—a process which was said to have com- 
pletely destroyed his supernatural perceptions 
for the future. To explain the nature and 
tendency of his numerous reforms, military 
and civil, already in operation, or projected, 
and to conciliate the minds of the Moslemins, 


* « Aivala, acommon Turkish exclamation, equivalent 








to death the 16th of November following.” 


to bravo! bravo!” 
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Sultan Mahmood had recourse to a measure 


extraordinary in an oriental despotism, —he 
addressed public opinion! A work entitled 
‘The Basis of Victory,’ was composed, under 
his superintendence, by the most enlightened 
of the few pretenders to literature that still 
iHuminate the Turkish capital. The prejudice 
fer manuscript copies was despised; it was 
desired that the work should circulate widely 
and rapidly; and it was elegantly printed at 
the press established by the unfortunate Sultan 
Selim, at the Asiatic suburb of Scutari. I was 
much surprised at the elegance of the volume : 
it was about the size of our larger octavo, but 
broader, and still more resembled the form 
of the small quarto impressions of the Spa- 
niards. The types were set, and the sheets 
drawn by Armenians,—a portion of the rayahs 
that I have already described, as possessing 
considerable mechanical dexterity. Christen- 
dom had furnished the paper, for of the two 
manufactories established by the same ill- 
starred reformer, one at the bottom of the 
port of Constantinople, near ‘ les Eaux Douces,’ 
had been abandoned; and the other, on the 
Asiatic bank of the Bosphorus, opposite to 
Therapia, can furnish but a coarse, thick 
article, which, though used by the Turks in 
their common writing with reeds, could not be 
adapted to printing. I saw some copies of 
this book very prettily bound in morocco. 
This popular measure of the sultan, which I 
have designated as extraordinary, has, however, 
one solitary precedent. In the time of Sultan 
Selim, Chelibi-Effendi, one of the principal 
dignitaries of the empire, and a man revered 
for his age and reputed wisdom, drew up a 
defence and explication of the reforms of the 
day, and applying more particularly to the 
institution of the Nizam-Djedid, the reform of 
the janissaries, and the formation of disciplined 
troops on the European model. And indeed, 
to judge from copious translations I had made 
to me from the volume, the ‘ Basis of Victory’ 
seemed but a repetition and extension of the 
work of Chelibi-Effendi. Like its predecessor 
and its model, it exposes that the empire of the 
Crescent, once so glorious, has been shorn of its 
beams; and now, instead of inspiring terror 
to the infidel nations, is reduced to feel it in 
its own bosom. This change is attributed to 
the demoralisation of the janissaries, and to 
the ridiculous prejudices of the Moslemins,— 
prejudices falsely pretended to have their origin 
in religion, and in the institutions of the 
prophet,against adopting the discipline and 
military improvements of their enemies.” 
(A continuation in our next.) 








Forest Scenes and Incidents, in the Wilds of 
North America ; being a Diary of a Winter's 
Route from Halifax to the Canadas, and 
during Four Months’ Residence in the Woods, 
on the Borders of Lakes Huron and Simcoe. 
By George Head, Esq. 12mo. pp. 362. 
London, 1829. J. Murray. 

Tus is a very amusing, Robinson Crusoeish 

sort of book—one of those actual truth-telling 

narratives where we seem to take a personal in- 
terest, and where the writer appears more like 

a friend whose letter, than an author whose 

00k, we are reading. We can conceive no 

situation more disconsolate, on the first glance : 

a log-hut, in which the snow is a familiar 

Visitant, surrounded by trackless forests ; frost 

and fly-bitten ; no society, no books,—the case 

is decidedly a desperate one: no such thing; 

Mr. Head goes skaiting, shooting, wood- 

cutting ; talks of his good fires and good sport, 
» had we been a few years younger, we 





should have thought a winter in the American 
wilderness one of the finest things imaginable. 
But let Mr. Head give his own account. 

* On entering the wood, I ascended a steep 
aeclivity, which I had no sooner surmounted 
than I found myself amongst a parcel of small 
huts, made up of a few poles, thatched over 
with spruce boughs, scattered here and there ; 
and from two or three of these it was that the 
smoke issued. There was not such a thing as 
a log-house to be seen; but I observed, that 
one of the huts was rather better finished than 
the rest, and a farther distinction was allotted 
to it by a flag, which was placed upon the roof. 
It was evident that none of them could have 
been long erected, the snow was so excessively 
deep, and the foot-marks so few; however, I 
made my way immediately towards the one 
with a flag, where I found Captain C——, of 
the navy; and I had no sooner entered and 
introduced myself, than I received a very 
cordial welcome. Captain C—— immediately 
afforded me the assistance of a couple of men 
to build me a hut; and, as it was necessary 
that it should be ready for me to sleep in the 
same night, I went back to the place where I 
had left my servant with the baggage. I told 
him where I would have the hut built; and, 
leaving him to superintend the works and 
remove the things, I returned to Captain 
C——, where I was regaled with a fine piece 
of boiled beef, which I was hungry enough to 
think excellent, though from its toughness it 
would hardly remain upon the fork. Captain 
P— — and Lieutenant E——, the other 
officers appointed to the establishment, had 
assembled at the commodore’s hut, and with 
them I remained till nearly seven o’clock, 
when I left the party, to attend to my own 
affairs. I had directed my hut to be erected 
on the summit of the brow which rose close 
from the bay; and when I returned to the 
spot I found my servant busily arranging my 
different articles of property in an edifice 
which, if not equal in splendour to the re- 
nowned palace of Aladdin, had been, at least, 
completed nearly in as little time. By the 
help of a few poles and cedar boughs, I had 
now, such as it was, a house of my own. 
There were at least two sides, with a back part, 
and the front was open; but a brilliant fire 
was blazing before it, big enough for the 
kitchen of the London Tavern, and in itself a 
world of comfort. The plan of the hut was 
not of my own contriving; it was such as 
local experience had determined upon, and of 
the following description: the front, where 
the fire was burning, was six feet high, and 
eight feet broad ; but the roof dipped towards 
the extreme end, which was only four feet 
high; and the length was exactly ten feet. 
The snow had been well cleared away from 
the bottom, and, being banked up, it helped to 
support the poles which formed the framework. 
A bundle of spruce boughs laid across the 
extreme end, with a sack of potatoes for my 
pillow, formed my bed; and if I had no door 
opposite, all the cold that got in neces- 
sarily passed through the fire and smoke. 
My baggage,—that is, a very small valise, a 
gun-case, and some other little packages, — 
was easily disposed of within these narrow 
limits, and every thing was perfectly ready for 
my repose soon after it wasdark. * * * 

‘* Early this morning I provided myself with 
one of the workmen’s axes, and began, by way 
of practice, to cut down trees; and there were 
many ways of turning this exercise to account. 
Of all things, I was the most anxious to keep 
the smoke out of my hut, and contrived various 
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methods for the purpose, but unfortunately all 
without effect ; so, not succeeding in my first 
object, I set about making a bedstead. To 
this end I got four short, upright, forked 
pieces, upon which I placed poles across, tying. 
them with strips of the bark of the bass tree, 
which I also wove in longwise and across, so 
as to make a tolerable substitute for a ticking, 
on which I might lie before the fire high and 
dry; on this I placed a mattress of spruce 
boughs ; and altogether, with my buffalo skin 
for a covering, I rested comfortably.’’ 

There is a most spirited sketch of his pleasure 
in skaiting. While so employed, he sees “ at 
a distance on the ice, what appeared to bea 
mound of earth thrown up, — an appearance, 
under present circumstances, not to be readily 
accounted for; so I made towards it, that I 
might see what it was. As I approached 
within a few hundred yards, I thought I per. 
ceived it move a little, and, halting for a mo- 
ment, I saw that that was really the case. It 
was of a light-brown colour; but the figure 
was so indistinct, that while I watched it at. 
tentively I could not decide what it could pos. 
sibly be. A bear would have been blacker, 
and I knew of no living creature of those re. 
gions answering its description. But, what. 
ever it might be, there it was; and it was 
therefore necessary to be a little cautious, as 
I had no arms, in approaching it. I stood for 
some seconds thinking what I should do, and 
had almost determined to go home for my gun, 
when I saw the hide which caused all my spe. 
culation thrown suddenly aside to make way 
for the head and shoulders of an Indian, who 
protruded his rough matted locks into daylight 
from under it. This solved the problem ina 
moment, and I saw that the man had been em. 
ployed in fishing, and had so completely en- 
veloped himself in a large buffalo-skin, that 
no part of his body, head, feet, or hands, were 
to be discovered. He sat over a square hole 
cut in, the ice, with a short spear ready to 
transfix any fish which might be attracted by 
his bait. The hole was about a foot square, 
and the bait was an artificial fish of white 
wood, with leaden eyes and tin fins, and about 
eight or nine inches long. The ice where he 
had cut it was about three feet thick. Being 
within a few yards of him, I commenced a 
parley by signs, for he did not appear to un. 
derstand a word of English; but he seemed to 
wish me any where else, and to be much an. 
noyed at having been interrupted in his occu. 
pation. As my object was to pacify him, I 
gave him a small ball of twine I had in my 
pocket, and with this he was highly gratified ; 
much more so, however, by my skates, which 
he viewed with marks of great astonishment. 
He looked narrowly at the straps which bound 
them to my feet; but when I made him ac. 
quainted with their use, there were no bounds 
to his delight: at the same time he kept his 
own interest in view ; for he tried to persuade 
me to give him a piece of a red shirt of flannel 
which I wore, to make a bait with. This I 
refused, by shaking my head, and saying, 
‘No, no!’ rather loudly; but he kept on en- 
treating, taking hold of a corner of the collar 
with his finger and thumb. I persisted in re- 
fusing, and kept him off. But he was not so 
easily answered, and offered me his knife, 
giving me to understand I might cut it from 
what part of the garment I pleased. So, 
shaking him by the hand, and patting his 
shaggy locks, I skated away. e . 

“The frost continued, and the cold in. 
creased to a very low temperature, the effect of 
which, upon the extended sheet of ive which 
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covered the bay, was somewhat remarkable. 
It cracked and split from one end to the other, 
with a noise which might have been mistaken 
for distant artillery; but this, when it is 
taken into consideration that the sheet of ice 
was of fifteen or sixteen square miles area, 
and three feet thick, may be easily imagined. 
Nor was this all; I was occasionally sur- 
prised by sounds produced by the wind, in- 
describably awful and grand. Whether the 
vast sheet of ice was made to vibrate and bel- 
low like the copper which generates the 
thunder of the stage, or whether the air rush- 
ing through its cracks and fissures produced 
the noise, I will not pretend to say ; still less 
to describe the various intonations which in 
every direction struck upon the ear. A dreary 
undulating sound wandered from point to point, 
perplexing the mind to imagine whence it 
came or whither it went, whether aerial or 
subterraneous ; sometimes like low moaning, 
and then swelling into a deep-toned note, as 
produced by some olian instrument; it 
being, in real fact, and without metaphor, the 
voice of winds imprisoned on the bosom of the 
deep. This night I listened for the first time 
to what was then perfectly new to me, al- 
though I experienced its repetition on many 
subsequent occasions, whenever the tempera- 
ture fell very suddenly. The weather being 
so excessively severe, I had added an extra 
covering of spruce boughs to my hut, by means 
of which, and the profusion of logs which I 
heaped upon my fire, I was better defended 
from its effects. Nevertheless, I was obliged 
to rise before daylight and heap on eight or 
ten more, which lay ready for the occasion, 
each of them as big as I could conveniently 
lift.” 

The rest of the officers leave the settlement, 
and he remains sole proprietor of the logwood 
hut. 

*¢ Returning to my house through the snow, 
I found my servant had put every thing in 
order. The fire was replenished, and my sim- 
ple repast was nearly ready. What was to be 
done? I had no books; and if I had, my 
house was too cold to sit still in. Reading, 
therefore, was out of the question. I fashioned 
a couple of forked boughs with my axe, to be 
fastened with a cord in a warm place over the 
fire, to support my gun, which I had taken 
out of its case and put together; and, con- 
fiding in the private communication I had re- 
ceived, I resolved to fancy myself at least set- 
tled for some time to come in my present 
abode. The house of the Canadians was about 
150 yards from mine; and with these men 
my servant, whose services I seldom needed, 
resided. When I wanted his assistance, I 
opened my door and shouted ; and if the wind 
happened to set the right way, my summons 
was heard. If not, I was obliged to wade 
through the slushy snow to fetch him. Rising 
soon after daylight, I immediately break. 
fasted ; dined at noon, and supped at sunset. 
To prepare these meals cost little trouble; my 
toilette less; and the wood for my fire I 
chopped and piled myself, keeping the latter 
always alive both day and night. I began to 
make a bedstead, such as I had at Penetan- 
gushene, and spread moss and spruce boughs 
before the fire to dry, intending to make a 
bed whereon I could lie undressed so soon as 
the bedstead was finished; for I had, besides 
my buffalo skin, four small blankets, as many 
sheets, and a strong rug. These arrange- 
ments took up nearly the whole of the day, 
and served to banish the apathy which in the 


myself to any sort of occupation. — March 
16th. Before noon I had perfectly finished 
my bedstead, and heaped upon it as much 
spruce boughs and moss as necessary, con- 
fining the whole by a long cord made of strips 
of bark tied together, which I wound round 
and round till the whole was not only tight 
and compact, but soft withal to lie upon. 
This done, I laid my buffalo skin on the top, 
then my sheets and blankets—and all was 
ready. A large bundle of spruce boughs, con- 
fined with strips.of bark, made also a good 
pillow. Having thus provided for my rest, I 
took my gun off the hooks over the fire, and 
sallied forth into the forest, in hopes of find- 
ing any thing to shoot, no matter what, that 
would come in my way. The snow had been 
frozen hard; but the top, thawed by the sun 
of the morning, was so soft, that sometimes I 
sank in up to my knees. The walking was 
excessively heavy and difficult, and the soli- 
tary appearance of the woods moderated my 
expectation of success. (I wore mocassins 
during my walk now, as at all other times, 
except when I was obliged to wear shoes for 
the purpose of skating.) The tracks of squir- 
rels were abundant, and there were also some 
woodpeckers which 1 saw, speckled with white 
and scarlet ; and I perceived on the snow the 
track of a larger bird, which, as it was quite 
fresh, I followed for a good way. It turned 
backwards and forwards andround and round, 
twisting about the trees in such a manner as 
to make it difficult to follow the track; and I 
was on the point of giving up the pursuit, 
when I heard the sound as of a pheasant 
rising into a tree close by me. Turning 
round, I saw the partridge I had been pur- 
suing sitting on a bough, and shothim. An 
unsportsmanlike act, certainly ! but to be jus- 
tified by the stupid disposition of the bird, 
which nothing can persuade to fly. Besides, 
a pound of any sort of fresh meat was then to 
me a prize not by any means to be neglected. 
This was a beginning in the way of partridge 
shooting. With game in the woods, there 
was an end of solitude ; and so, blowing at the 
feathers of the bird, and minutely examining 
his plumage, I put him into my pocket, with 
the intention of having him, ere long, twirling 
at the end of a string before my fire * * * 

* March 17th. This was a very tempestuous 
day. An unusually high wind hurried along 
clouds of small drifting snow, which pene- 
trated the sides and roof of my house from 
top to bottom. Not a dry place was to be 
found in it; and upon my table, which stood 
close to the fire, I could write my name with 
my finger in the covering of snow which, like 
powder, lay upon it. The temperature, too, 
was exceedingly low. Finding it impossible 
to stay in the house, I took my axe and went 
to the most sheltered spot that I could find in 
the forest, where I worked, without stopping, 
till I made myself warm, when I returned 
home to dinner. The partridge had served 
me for supper the evening before, and now the 
squirrel and woodpecker [shot also on the pre- 
ceding day] were put before me in a pud- 
ding. = _ 

** T had walked this morning, with my gun 
on my shoulder,}some distance from my house, 
considerably farther than I had ever ventured 
before, having come upon a spot so clear from 
snow, as to induce me to extend my ramble, 
as the day was fine, without thinking of my 
return. Trusting only to my footsteps, and 
neglecting all other means of precaution, it 


unable to find my way back. I grew very 
eager, and ran backwards and forwards in the 
hopes of being able to retrace the path by 
which I had arrived at the spot where I was, 
but to no purpose: at last I came quite to q 
stand still, and very soon became completely 
puzzled. Very uncomfortable reflections im. 
mediately suggested themselves, not at all cal. 
culated to assist the dilemma, and they were 
not much relieved when, having climbed to 
the top of a high tree, I could see nothing but 
the waving summits of trees in all directions, 
I began to think of my own folly and the 
change in my life and prospects thus effected 
within the space of a few short minutes. I 
might, by good fortune, find my way back, 
but should I take a wrong course, the lo 
odds were certainly against me. Not to make 
a bad matter worse, I thought it as well to sit 
still and think a little, being moreover as near 
the summit of the tree as I could venture 
without the immediate chance of breaking my 
neck. Having observed the highest spot of 
ground, and taking the best observation I 
could of the direction of this point, I descended 
and made towards it, notching the branches as 
I went on with my knife. Then making 
choice of the highest of the trees, I climbed to 
the top, where I received payment in full and 
compound interest for my trouble, by catching 
a glimpse of the ice in the bay. I very joyfully 
made towards it, marking the trees in my way 
as before, and having arrived at the shore, 
found I was not more than three miles from 
my house, to which I bent my steps as straight 
as possible; so much so as to toil pretty hard 
in clambering over the trunks of the huge 
trees which impeded my progress, and floun- 
dering through the deep snow. My exertions 
brought to my mind reflections relating to the 
scanty way I had provided myself with clothes ; 
for I had not calculated upon the extra wear 
and tear to which my manner of life subjected 
my wardrobe. What with working with my 
axe, moving and piling heavy logs, and such 
sort of occupations, I had been for some days 
|. past very much out at elbows; and when I got 
home, after this morning’s adventure, the state 
of my dress was a matter of serious consider. 
ation. In climbing the trees, I had really left 
parts of my things sticking on the branches, 
from the eagerness with which I went up and 
down; and now that I came to take a cool 
survey of myself, I found that I was literally 
in rags, and that too without a tailor to help 
me. I had, however, needles and thread in 
abundance, which nothing but sheer necessity 
could induce me to use; but the time was 
come, and I employed myself upwards of two 
hours in the evening, by the light of the fire, 
in cutting out patches and sewing them on as 
well as I could.” 

While employed in making a kind of mask 
or veil against the flies, he is surprised by some 
visitors. 

“* My attention was attracted to the latch of 
my door, which was lifted up, and at the same 
moment two very pretty young Indian squaws 
appeared, by their smiling looks, to be asking 
admittance to my dwelling. Even in these 
uncivilised regions there was, nevertheless, a 
spirit of flirtation in their manner, which has 
existed no doubt throughout all ages, even 
from the day when, upwards of two thousand 
years ago, Galatea threw a hard apple at the 
head of the Roman poet. The minds of both 
were evidently made up to pay me a Visit, 
though it appeared they were undetermined 
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morning had made me unwilling to attach 
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which of the two ought to walk in before the 
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the shoulders. Thus, she that was first could 
not help being pushed, and being pushed, could 
not help being first. Not much time was ex- 
pended on the threshold, for their scruples, 
whatever they might have been, were speedily 
adjusted, and on tip toes, with a cautious step, 
they commenced an inquisitive survey of every 
thing I had, of which my double-barrelled gun 
seemed most to attract their attention. Bound 
to do the honours of my house, I was equally 
civil to both, and my civilities had of late been 
but little in demand. In the wilds where I 
had lived, civil speeches, compliments, &c. had 
been frozen up, as it were, like the music in 
Baron Munchausen’s French horn, and now I 
had occasion for all at once. I continued to 
hold an intelligible conversation, although nei- 
ther of the damsels could speak a word of En- 
glish, and I was equally ignorant of their lan- 
guage. Their quickness of apprehension, how- 
ever, was such, that I was readily understood. 
One of them took the needle and sewed the 
strings to the mask I had been making, which 
very much amused them both. And they re- 
commended me to rub my face with grease, by 
way of a certain defence against all sorts of 
flies. Disagreeable as it may seem, I resolved, 
in case of the failure of my present plan, to 
follow their advice. After a sufficiently long 
morning visit, my guests seemed at last anxious 
to depart, and I accompanied them to the edge 
of the bay, where they had left their canoe. 
They were, it seemed, without other company, 
and, stepping lightly into their little vessel, 
they paddled away round a point of land be- 
tween the spot on which I was standing and 
the head of the bay. They waved their hands 
as long as they were in sight. I knew nothing 
of their history, and I regretted that I might 
never see them again. Such, indeed, was the 
case! In point of clothes and appearance they 
were superior to any I had seen of their race, 
and in face and figure seemed to me really 
beautiful. They had silver ornaments in their 
ears, a necklace each of blue beads, and quan- 
tities of scarlet serge disposed about their dress 
instead of riband.” 

The simple, unaffected animation with which 
these Forest Scenes are depicted deserves much 
praise; and we can only tell our readers, that 
we have been very much amused ourselves, and 
recommend them to be amused also, and read 
these pages at their earliest convenience. The 
author is, we believe, the brother of Captain 
Head, with whom we scampered so delectably 
over the Pampas. 





The Five Nights of St. Albans. 3 vols. 12mo. 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, 
London. 1829. 

THE question whether our present author has 
been fortunate or not in his choice of a subject, 
1s so completely matter of taste, that, hardened 
critics as we are, it is a case where we hesitate 
to pronounce judgment. Some readers enjoy 
being carried out of this every-day world, and 


** Love to dream 
On summer night by haunted stream.” 


We have heard one of our greatest barristers, 
4 potent signior of the Chancery Court, protest, 
that nothing ever gives him so much pleasure 
as reading the Arabian Nights; and we have 
more than once seen the long, dim, spectre- 
like candle bear witness to the fearful fascina- 
tion of German diablerie. A reader must have 
some imagination himself to enter properly into 
works of this kind; and we promise those who 
read the Nights of St. Albans an ample store 
of horrors, mysteries, wonders, all those ‘* sha- 
dowy terrors of the other world,” which con- 


stitute the charm of such wild tales. The 
following is the scene in which the hero 
appears :— 

** Before Peverell had quitted his chamber 
the next morning, he was informed that a stran- 
ger was below who wished to speak with him. 
* He will not tell his errand,’ quoth the serving 
man, * but he will wait your pleasure.’ *‘ What 
like is he?’ said Peverell. ‘Of my troth,’ 
replied Francis, ‘ I cannot say, except that he 
be tall enough for a May-pole. He is closely 
wrapped in a cloak from head to foot; and 
save a glimpse I had of one of his eyes, which 
was as fierce as a dragon, and as black asa 
raven, I did not see so much as a hair of his 
beard.’ ‘ Bid him tarry awhile,’ rejoined 
Peverell, ‘ and I’ll be with him.’ He was not 
long before he descended into the room where 
the stranger was waiting. Upon his entrance, 
he was standing with his back towards him, 
contemplating with apparent earnestness a 
painting of the crucifixion, which hung over 
the fire-place. The approach of Peverell 
roused him from his meditation. He turned 
round, and with an air of much dignity as well 
as of courtesy, saluted him. Peverell surveyed 
him with a hasty glance. His stature was 
gigantic, but well proportioned withal : and as 
he strode across the chamber to meet Peverell, 
the solid oaken flooring seemed to creak beneath 
his tread. He had suffered his cloak to fall 
back, and the richness of his apparel denoted a 
person of superior rank. His entire dress was 
sable, of the most costly texture, and in his hat 
waved a lofty plume of ostrich feathers of the 
same colour. He appeared to be about the 
middle-age of life, but his black hair and beard 
were fleckered with gray. On his ample fore- 
head sat deep thought, while from his large, 
penetrating eyes, flashed a dauntless and reso- 
lute spirit, without, however, any mixture of 
ferocity.” 

He proceeds to give the following narration : 
* T am but a sojourner in this land, and, as 
my tongue declares, not a native. My name—. 
but there will be another time for ancestry and 
descent—call me, as I call myself, plain Fitz- 
Maurice. Do you see this scar ?’ and he parted 
his hair on one side of his forehead, when Pe- 
verell perceived a crimson transverse mark, 
with a freshness of appearance as if it were a 
newly-healed wound. ‘ When I was in Mau- 
ritania, now some twenty years since, I adven- 
tured my person and my life against a fell 
magician, who by midnight spells and potent 
charms, had power to wake the dead—to make 
charnel houses yield up their clattering bones, 
and the deep-dug grave its shrouded tenant. 
The fiendish dwarf, for he was as misshapen 
in body as in soul, could visit with swift death, 
too (where his malice aimed at life), by occult 
sympathies of the contagious air which he in- 
fected; or strike the limbs with hideous dis- 
tortion, foul sores, and wasting disease, by his 
sorcery. This imp of Acheron dwelt in a cave, 
or den, a mile beyond the city, whose entrance 
was guarded by a monster, engendered, as it 
was said, by his necromantic art, from the seed 
of the serpent cast into the seething blood of 
infants (the first-born of their parents), during 
an eclipse of the moon; and kept boiling for 
nine-times-nine hours, by a fire fed with maid- 
ens’ eyes. The fairest and the loveliest drooped 
and died, to make the accursed charm com- 
plete. But the wealth of princes, in rare jew- 
els, in precious stones, and bars of unwrought 
gold; bales of rich silk, dyed in all the colours 
of the rainbow, and any one of which had been 
a dowry for an empress; pearls beyond price ; 


the essence of an Egyptian mummy, distilled 
two thousand years ago by a sibyl, who, in a 
prophetic mood, called it Yenarkon, or the 
‘ GIVER OF LIFE,’ from its power of bestow- 
ing immortality upon whomsoever should ob. 
tain it at the peril of life and soul :—these, and 
the privilege to wive with the noblest and fair- 
est damsel in the country, even though she 
stood next the throne itself, were offered to 
him who should slay the magician of the den. 
A largess like this tempted many, but none 
ever came back to tell of their encounter. Their 
bones whitened the ground in front of the 
cave, and their flesh fattened the monster which 
guarded its mouth. I was journeying through 
Mauritania, and heard the things which I have 
related. I offered myself for the enterprise, 
and the reward, if I succeeded. My offer was 
accepted. To tell you how I fared were tedi- 
ous. I should myself grow weary of a tale I 
have told through many a summer’s day, in 
bower, in court, and hall, to wondering listen- 
rs. Suffice it, that I prevailed. I slew the 
monster—I penetrated into the den—grappled 
the dwarf devil by the throat—and maugre his 
pestiferous breath, which belched forth poison, 
as he yelled within my grasp, while the sure 
rounding hills rebellowed with his roar, I held 
him, dashed his talisman to the earth, and then 
threw his fell carcass from me—a black and 
strangled corpse. In the conflict I received 
this,’ pointing to the scar on his forehead: ‘ I 
know not how or when; I felt no blow—I was 
conscious of no wound; but there it ever re- 
mains, fresh as if done but yesterday—a crim. 
son trophy of my victory I choose to call it. 
There are times, indeed, when it seems to burn 
inwards to my brain; but I know how to 
quench its fires. I returned to the city in 
triumph. The people fell down before me in 
an ecstasy of gratitude and admiration. The 
mighty wealth which I had earned—the won- 
drous riches that awaited me, I refused—I 
wanted them not, and they would have encum- 
bered me. I claimed only, and I obtained, the 
prophetic sibyl’s elixir, which I ever carry 
about me. Whether it have the power of be- 
stowing immortality, or whether the deed I 
performed fulfilled the condition upon which 
that power depended, must be read in some 
page that futurity shall open before me.” 

As a variety, we quote the affecting descrip. 
tion of a girl who falls a victim to the first 
night of supernatural appearances :— 

“ The night was dark, but in the deep-blue 
vault above, myriads of stars were gleaming 
with that calm lustre which seemed to shed no 
light beyond their own spheres. And now a 
scene presented itself which struck terror into 
the stoutest heart. The abbey clock began to 
strike—when suddenly a sound like the rushing 
of mighty waters, or of a blast of wind roaring 
through a grove of forest-trees, was heard, and 
the next moment, devouring flames appeared to 
wrap the walls in one vast sheet of fire. A cry 
of horror burst from the multitude—the shrieks 
of women, and the screaming of children, were 
mingled with the hoarser exclamations of fear 
uttered by the men; some fled in dismay, 
others threw themselves on the ground ; wives 
clung round the necks of their husbands for 
safety, and hundreds fell upon their knees in 
a wild agony of prayer. Meanwhile the rush. 
ing noise continued with increasing loudness— 
the flames tossed and heaved about, like the waves 
of a troubled ocean, now seeming to dart from 
the windows in masses resembling pillars of 
fire ; then curling up the walls as if instinct 
with life, or flickering in fantastic shapes 
round the buttresses and towers. But most 
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it was, that neither light nor heat was 
emitted from this awful mockery of a confla- 
gration. From the bottom to the top, it was 
one burning surface ; yet the grass and weeds 
that fringed the former were no more revealed 
to the eye by it, than they were before the 
mysterious volcano blazed forth. * * * One 
melancholy circumstance accompanied this 
night of mystery and panic. A poor idiot 

rl, about sixteen years of age, had been left 
n bed by her mother, (who was of humble oc- 
cupation), while she stole out to join the throng 
of anxious spectators. It was never known 
under what impulse, or in what way, this 
witless creature, with merely her night-clothes 
on, had wandered forth ; but soit was; for on 
her return, the distracted mother found her 
gone ; and the next morning she was discovered 
a corse, beneath the walls of the abbey. 
Whether she had strayed unobserved to the 
spot, beheld the strange scene of the night 
before, and fell a victim to terrors which she 
could only feel, but not express; or whether, 
having roamed beyond her knowledge of return, 
she, after a while, laid her down to sleep, close 
by where she had seen what she deemed a 
warming fire, and so perished from cold, thinly 
clad as she was, could be nothing more than 
surmise. It was too true that the poor idiot 
died, and that her wretched, self-accusing 
mother, felt more than a mother’s anguish for 
her death. She was her only child, and the very 
calamity which shut her out from all the rest 
of the world, made her tenfold more dear to her. 
* She could have borne her loss,’ she said, 
“had it pleased God to take her in the usual 
way ; but she knew her poor Marian had gone 
in search of her, who had never left her thus 
before, and so she met her death; and that 
thought she could not bear.’ ” 

We have not attempted to analyse the story, 
still less to forestall the dénowement ; and to such 
readers as wish to give free course to their 
imagination, ‘* sup full of horrors,” and fairly 
leave our counting, common-place life behind, 
we cannot do better than recommend these 
volumes to their notice. 





A Dissertation on the Course and probable 
Termination of the Niger. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Rufane Donkin, G. C. H., K.C. B., and 
F.R.S.  8vo. pp. 195. London, 1829. 
Murray. 

THovGH we have postponed our notice of this 
publication for several weeks, till we are 
ashamed to defer it any longer, we feel that we 
have not yet given sufficient time to those re- 
searches which, alone, could enable us to decide 
positively upon its merits, or the truth of the dif- 
ficult positions it undertakes to maintain. We 
must, therefore, that we may not allow its no- 
velty to pass away, rather report upon, than cri- 
ticise it ; and this we do with great pleasure, 
as a means of recommending it to the attention 
of the literary world. 

In commencing, we may observe, that it isa 
gratifying thing to see a person of Sir R. Don- 
kin’s experience, rank, and fame, turning from 
the habits of an eventful life, to adorn the quiet 
of these peaceful times with learned and scien- 
tific speculations. The letters appended to his 
name in the title-page, indeed indicate both the 
successful soldier and the scholar ; but it is not 
always that we find such initial capitals realised 
by the absolute facts of the individual case, and 
long and active military services combined 
with the studious and laborious inquiries of the 
man of seience. This, which is a high attain- 
ment, is very elegantly alluded to in an apolo- 


getical form, in the dedication to the Duke of 
Wellington: ‘ The only excuse I can offer 
for this intrusion is, the leisure and inac- 
tivity to which of my profession have 
been reduced by your Grace’s victories ; which, 
having given peace to Europe, leave the soldier 
without occupation.” 

With regard to the main question for inves. 
tigation — that question which has perplexed 
geographers from the days of Herodotus to the 
days of Barrow, some three-and-twenty centu- 
ries —the course and termination of the Niger 
of Central Africa, Sir Rufane supposes that 
‘“*the reason why geographers and travellers 
had hitherto failed in settling this question 
was, because they had made a verbal or gram- 
matical error in stating the object of their 
search to be the Niger, or rather the Nile, (for 
by the name of Nile, the great river of Central 
Africa has been generally known to ancient 
and Arabian writers,) instead of searching for 
a Nile, or a Niger; and they have thus been 
endeavouring to unite and reconcile in some 
one individual river qualities and circum- 
stances which have been predicated of several 
distinct rivers, and they have thus confounded 
a specific appellative with a generic and de- 
scriptive one. My attempt in the following 
pages will be to reconcile all or most of what 
has been said of the Niger, from the times of 
Herodotus and Ptolemy, down to those of Park 
and Denham, notwithstanding the many appa- 
rent contradictions we find in it; and this I 
hope to do partly by the rectification and proper 
use of a grammatical particle, in following 
out the solution of the geographical problem 
before us. My research, then, shall be directed 
to the discovery, not of the Niger or Nile 
hitherto demanded, which shall unite in itself 
all that has been related by ancient and Ara- 
bian writers, and by natives, of several Niles 
watering North and Central Africa,— but to 
shew that all, or most of what has been said or 
written, if applied to a Nile— that is, to some 
Nile or great river, and not to any specific 
one—will be reconcilable with fact and 
reason.” 

The author then enters upon the etymology 
and meaning of the word Nile or Neil, which 
he states to imply a blue, black, or dark colour, 
in the river alluded to, not only in Africa, but 
in the East. 

‘¢ In the Hindoostanee, as well as in the 
Persian and Arabic languages, ‘ Nile,’ ‘ Neil,’ 
or * Neel,’ means blue. ‘ Neil-ghau,’ is the 
blue cow,—an animal most of us have seen in 
Europe, though a native of Asia. Neil-panee 
is blue water, and in Hindoostanee is applied 
to’ any mass of deep water. <A greater in- 
tensity or depth is implied by the word 
‘ kolla,’ or ‘ kala,’ black, as ‘ kala-panee,’ 
or the ‘* black water,’ which is the name 
given in Hindoostan to the great ocean, over 
which the English pass, say the natives, in 
going to and coming from Europe. Now here 
we have the term or idea blue, or black, 
applied by Asiatics to water when congregated 
in great quantities; and we shall see by and 
by the same idea and word, ‘ Neil,’ imported by 
Arabian merchants into Central Africa, and 
applied to all the large rivers of which they 
have any knowledge in that country. The 
natives of India generalise in the same way ; 
and they call the river Indus, not only a 
Kala-panee, or the Kala-sinde, but they give 
it the descriptive generic name of ‘ Nile.’ 
The people on its banks, I am told, call it the 
Nile, using the definite article to express their 
great river,—in the same way as an Arabian 





geographer would call our Thames the Nile of 
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England, while the Severn and the Humber 
would be called each a Nile. The definite 
article is used also in Egypt by the natives 
when speaking of their Nile; and I onee 
heard a native of Hindoostan, who had travelled 
a good deal, call the Ganges * the Nile:’ in 
all which cases nothing more was meant than 
a great or blue river. But the name given by 
the Greeks to the Egyptian Nile was Mracs; 
and in Hebrew that river is called ‘ Shihor;’ 
both which words imply * a black river,’ 
Again, the Syracusans call their largest river 
the Cyane, or Kvayy, from its deep or blue 
waters: in short, Cyane means ‘ Neil-panee.’ 
Ovid personifies and makes the Cyane all 
over as blue as indigo. By the way, Neil is the 
Hindoostanee word for indigo. Ovid says of 
this river nymph, 
* Cerulei crines, digitique et crura, pedesque.’ 

The chief river of thiopia is called * Bahr 
el Azrek,’ or the Blue River. Here, then, is 
another Nile: and thus it was that the earlier 
geographers, in speaking of a large river in 
Central Africa, called it by the generic name 
of ¢ Nile ;’ while some of the Arabian writers, 
fully aware of the true meaning and general 
use of this term, called the river of which we 
are speaking, ‘ the Nile of the Negroes,’ by 
way of distinction. I will here just remark, 
that the name of ‘ Niger’ is unknown both to 
the Arabian geographers, and to the natives of 
Central Africa. We have further an ex- 
emplification of the force of the word Nile or 
Neil, ex contrario, from an opposed name 
being given to the upper part of the Egyptian 
river, which is called there a * Bahr Abiad,’ or 
White River, to mark its white, shallow, 
foaming course amongst rocks, in contradis- 
tinction to the deep blue Nile, which it be. 
comes lower down. Park, unconsciously catch- 
ing the descriptive language of the country in 
which he had been for some time, on first 
seeing the Gambia, or some large branch of it, 
rolling under the mountain on which he stood, 
calls it * the Black River;’? and he also 
speaks of the plain which extends from the 
Faleme to the ‘ Black River.’ But Major 
Denham gives us a notable instance of the 
generic application of the word ‘ Nile ;’ and I 
only wonder that the question he records did 
not at once awaken his attention to the fact, 
that ‘ Nile’ was the general appellative of all 
large rivers, and not of a specific one only. 
‘I had before been asked,’ says Major Denham, 
‘if the Nile was not in England?’ the real 
meaning of which was, ‘ Have you no Nile, or 
large river, in England?” But Major Denham, 
not so understanding it, said, ‘ No, the Nile is 
not in England.’ Now if this Moor were a 
literary man, and kept, as Major Denham did, 
an account of his travels, I can quite imagine 
such an entry as the following in his journal :— 
‘On such a day I met a white man called 
Major Denham, a man of courage, discretion, 
and truth: he, like all the other travellers 
from his country, which is far in the North, 
inquired. constantly for a great river, calling 
it the Niger, a name we know not of,—but 
it is clear that they all want to see a great 
river. From this I conclude that they have 
no great river in his yong called England ; 
indeed I asked him, and he said there was 
none. I suppose, therefore, that his country 
must be a dry, bad country, not like ours, 
watered by a Nile; and I begin to suspect 
that these white men want to discover 
country where Niles are to be found, that 
they may leave their own deserts, and come 
and live by our deep waters.’ Now, after 








all, such a conclusion on the part‘of the Moor 
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would be about as fair as some we have come 
toon the same subject. Of the word or name 
Quorra, Quolla, Kowarra, and others similar, 
applied to the Niger, and apparently to other 
rivers, I can give no etymological account; I 
am assured by a competent orientalist and 
Arabie scholar, that it is not an Arabic word, 
or traceable to the Sanscrit, Persian, or Hin- 
doostanee. I conclude, then, that it is an 
African name given by the natives, but 
evidently used, by what Park, Denham, and 
Clapperton say, in a general sense, and ap- 
plied to any large river, as the word Nile is ; 
and if so, we shall have here another instance 
of the generalisation of a word by the natives, 
which our travellers have not perceived, but 
have taken the word or name Quorra, Quolla, 
or Kowarra, (for they are all the same,) for 
the specific name of the river on the banks of 
which they were standing, or about which 
they were talking.” 

Succeeding this curious illustration, we have 
an inquisition into the Euterpe of Herodotus 
and the Geography of Ptolemy ; and the author 
contends, that the river mentioned by the former 
asseen by the five young Nasamonians, and 
the Ni-Geir of the latter, is demonstrated 
by all authorities to have run from west to 
east. The great point, however, in this dis- 
cussion is, that Sir Rufane argues, with every 
appearance of proof, in support of his having 
detected a gross error in the received opinion 
of the longitude as laid down by Ptolemy. 
The discussion is altogether learned and curious, 
but we can only give its result, viz., that 
instead of the ancient geographer’s first meri- 
dian being drawn through Ferro, as by Mon- 
tanus, Gerard Mercator, D’Anville, and others, 
it ought to be drawn through the westermost 
of the Cape Verd (as he contends, Ptolemy’s 
“ Fortunate) Islands.”? By this rectification, 
seven degrees of west longitude is gained ; 
and assuming this, the author applies it very 
ingeniously to all his after argument on the 
course of the Niger, and the positions of lakes, 
&c. in central Africa. The Geir of Ptolemy 
and the Nile of Bornou being considered iden- 
tical, on these and other premises, Sir R. goes 
on to shew, that after the river is lodged 
in the lake Domboo, it pursues a northern 
course to the Mediterranean, into which it 
originally poured itself by the Gulf of Syrtis, 
but is now lost in the vast sands of the great 
desert, which have for so many ages been en- 
eroaching on the once fertile and populous 
region of the Negro Nile. ‘ If we turn (says 
he) to the valley of the Nile of Egypt, we shall 
see at this moment the very process going on 
by which the lower part of the Niger, or Nile 
of Bornoa, has been choked up and obliterated 
by the invasion of the Great Sahara, under the 
names of the Deserts of Bilmah and Libya. 
Thus has been rubbed out from the face of the 
earth a river which had once its cities, its 
sages, its warriors, its works of art, and its 
inundations like the classic Nile : but which so 
existed in days of which we have scarcely a 
record.* * * In the same way shall perish the 
Nile of Egypt and its valley ! its pyramids, its 
temples, and its cities ! The Delta shall become 
a plashy quicksand—a second Syrtis! and the 
Nile shall cease to exist from the Lower Ca- 
taract downwards ; for this is about the measure 
or height of the giant principle of destruction 

y treading on the Egyptian valley, and 

who is advancing from the Libyan Desert, 
by other deserts whose names and num- 

we do not even know, but which we have 
endeavoured to class under the ill-defined deno- 


Taipation of Sabara,—advancing, I repeat, to 


the annihilation of Egypt and all her glories, 


with the silence, but with the certainty too, of | langu 


all-devouring time! There is something quite 
appalling in the bare contemplation of this in- 
exorable onward march of wholesale death to 
kingdoms, to mighty rivers, and to nations ; 
the more so, when we reflect that the destruc- 
tion must, from its nature, be not only complete, 
but e¢ernal.”’ 

Pursuing his system of the course of the 
Niger, Sir Rufane strengthens himself by rea- 
soning on the recent statements of Jackson, 
Park, Denham, Clapperton, and other tra- 
vellers, through which our limits forbid us to 
follow him. He scouts the idea of the river 
running into the Congo; and, in fine, if he 
does not convince us of the perfect accuracy of 
his opinions, (for who could expect to do this 
upon so knotty and so bewildering a subject ?), 
he does produce much that is entertaining even 
to the general reader, and much that deserves 
the consideration of the scholar and philosopher. 
In one of his digressive illustrations he falls 
upon the famous Greek Digamma —a question 
as puzzling as the course of the Niger itself; 
and as this must afford scope for the talents of 
our classical and biblical critics, we shall con- 
clude by copying his theory upon it. 

“* My belief is, that the Greek Digamma was 
used universally in all the dialects, and that it 
was nothing more or less than a variable eu- 
phonic, interposed at the will or taste of the 
speaker, to prevent either a hiatus, in which 
case it was a consonant ; or to give melody to 
the sentence, in which case it was a vowel; or 
to impart force to the ictus metricus of the pas- 
sage, in which case it was an aspirate : and my 
opinion further is, that those learned persons 
who have thought proper to represent the 
digamma at all times, and in all situations, by 
any particular letter, or by any unvarying 
mark, have been in error: indeed, I object to 
the name of digamma as descriptive or expla- 
natory of the thing I am speaking of, which in 
truth was, ‘vox et preterea nihil.’ If one 
might venture to give it a new name, I would 
call it xe’ sLoxnv—* the Greek Euphonic ;? but 
as a change of that sort must come, if ever, 
from much higher authority than mine, I shall 
continue to speak of the sound in question by 
the usual and received term—Digamma. The 
digamma, then, was a nonentity, without 
either form or substance, until it was called 
into existence, properly and gracefully, by the 
good taste of the speaker. The delicate orgars 
of the Athenians made them, no doubt, above 
all the other Greeks, pre-eminent performers 
on the digamma, if I may so express myself; 
while a Beotian would probably introduce his 
intended euphonic in bad taste, just as a bad 
performer now might introduce an unharmo- 
nious or impertinent ‘ grace’ into a piece of 
music. The educated and polished amongst 
the Greeks doubtless used, in general, the di- 
gamma with a taste and judgment analogous 
to the delicacy of their organs. But who shall 
say now, with any thing like certainty, what 
this variable and airy euphonic was ? whether 
it was always the same in the same dialect ? or 
whether it was changeable and uncertain as 
the taste and fancy of each speaker ? or whe- 
ther there was some rule directing its use in 
particular places and before particular words or 
letters, as the moderns pretend is the case with 
some words, particularly the word igi, before 
which, say they, there must always be the 
digamma sounded ‘Vau?? Who shall give 
answers to these queries, particularly in Eng- 
land, where we have lost, perhaps in a greater 


true pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
* " * . + 


ages ? 

* It would not be difficult, I think, to shew 
that the digamma is virtually used in other 
languages besides the Greek—I think I have 
detected it in Latin, on the Duillian Rostral 
Column at Rome, where we find an indurat- 
ing D introduced every now and then, as in 
* Marid,’ for ‘ Mari.’ This is a sign of very 
bad taste in the earlier Romans—for their 
language was always, from first to last, too 
abundant in consonants, and consequently too 
hard and inflexible. Virgil felt this, and did 
all he could to melodise and soften his native 
tongue by introducing Greek names, and, above 
all, Greek cadences—I will take one instance : 

* supervenit Aégle, 
gle, Naidum pulcherrima !’ 
into which one of the old hard-bitten Romans 
would have wedged a digammic D or two. 
But our neighbours the French, whose agree- 
able language is not very mellifluous, but 
which is formed by them for conversation, in 
which they excel, found they could not get on 
without an occasional digamma. For instance, 
their pronunciation would have broken down, 
and their rapidity of speech would have been 
brought to a full stop, without the aid of a 
digammic T in the following colloquial sen- 
tence—n’y a-t-il pas. Let any one insert the 
above phrase in a sentence, and leaving out the 
T, try to pronounce the whole in the usual 
style of conversation, and he will feel where he 
will be without the friendly support of the 
French digamma:—but, strange to say, the 
Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope have 
their digamma. Their language is extremely 
vocal—perhaps indeed they have no con- 
sonants strictly speaking ; but as it would be 
impossible, or very difficult, to go on talking 
always in vowels, the Hottentots have in- 
vented a sort of clicking, hard sound, which 
they modify ad libitum, but of which it would 
be in vain to try to give the least idea by the 
combination of any letters of any known al- 
phabet, but which prevents their words and 
sentences from being melted down into one 
another in one mass. We Europeans cannot 
ever learn to imitate this digammic clicking 
sound when we hear it ; but as we are obliged 
to try to write down the Hottentot names of 
places, I will take the name of a river, the 
Keis-Kama, for what we do in this way, in 
which the first K and the second K are meant 
to represent the Hottentot digamma as we 
hear it, or as we think we hear it. The ears 
and voices of the Hottentots are naturally very 
musical; and those who have been taught to 
sing by the Moravian missionaries excel as 
vocalists. Should it be objected that the Hot- 
tentots are too low in the scale of civilisation 
to deal in such luxuries, I will ask, How much 
higher in that scale did the Pelasgt stand, 
when they brought their harsh language and 
the digamma from Thrace into Greece, ac- 
cording to the theory of the right reverend 
and learned author of the ‘ Hore Pelasgice ?” 
It rather appears, from all we can collect on 
the subject, that the good old substantial di- 
gamma was of very barbarous origin; and that, 
like the nymph Echo, it was only by degrees 
that it dwindled away to its graceful tenuity 
in Homer’s days—‘ corpus adhuc Echo—non 
vox erat,’ but, by and by, 
. « in aéra succus 
Corporis omnis abit ;’ 

and we find the hard Pelasgic digamma at last 
refined down into a sort of musical sound. But 
it is time to say something of the character F, by 











degree than any where else, all vestige of the 
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represent the Holic digamma. This may, or 
may not, have been the mark peculiarly used 
by the AZolians—or they may have had more 
than one mark to indicate the introduction of 
some adventitious sound; but I feel a strong 
conviction on my mind that the ancient 
Greeks had many other modes of noting 
where, and even how, a required euphonic was 
to be introduced into a word or sentence which 
had either too many or too few vowels; but 
the sound and power of the digamma so in- 
troduced would vary according to the genius 
and character of the dialect to which it was to 
be applied. Ifthe dialect abounded in vowels, 
a consonantal digamma would be interposed as 
an appoggiamento; if consonants were too 
thick and hard, they would be softened by a 
digammic ou, vau, or waugh, or some diluting 
sound—perhaps by the letter L. The vau has 
generally been attributed to the Ionic dialect. 
Homer is supposed to have graced his verses 
with it; but I never could hear of any satis- 
factory reason for the rule which has been laid 
down for prefixing the vau always to the word 
4gi, although I confess I myself feel the want 
of it, or something like it, to prevent the 
hiatus in Homer’s 
Tevsdo0 Os ifs avacous. 

Mr. Payne Knight, in his Analytical Essay, 
says, that the digamma was ‘ certainly pro- 
nounced rather as a simple aspirate, than as 
an aspirated consonant.’ If this learned gen- 
tleman had taken a wider view of the subject, 
he would have extended the power of the di- 
gamma, and have discovered that it was neces- 
sary,.in forming a complete idea of Greek 
cadence and intonation, that, the digamma 
should be* assimilated to the dialect to which 
it was appended—a consonant in some, a vowel 
in others—and only every now and then merely 
an aspirate, as suggested by Mr. Knight. 
Professor Dunbar, of Edinburgh, whose ad- 
mirable work on Greek Prosody ought to be 
better known and more highly appreciated 
than it yet appears to be in this southern part 
of our island, quotes Hesychius to shew that 
the letters B and r were frequently employed 
by different tribes instead of the digamma. 
I will extend Hesychius’s remark, and say 
that B and r were actually and absolutely the 
digamma of those tribes; or, to speak more 
philosophically, these two letters were their 
adjutory euphonics;—they felt the want of 
such sounds in their dialects, and introduced 
them accordingly. But, even now-a-days, mo- 
derns—nay, Englishmen—may have their ears 
so Hellenised by a residence in the Greek 
islands, that they acquire a craving after a 
digamma when speaking modern Greek ;—so 
much 30, that a most amiable and accom- 
net acquaintance of mine, the late Mr. F. 

ouglas, adopted one off-hand in an inter- 
view he had with Ali Pasha, when the pasha 
seeing him in some volunteer or militia uni- 
form, asked him abruptly, ‘ Where have you 
served ?? ‘On this,’ said Mr. Douglas, ‘ I 
immediately tipped him the digamma, and an- 
swered, sr ro FiuBasrov xoumor;’ giving to his 
F the force of Gh, strongly aspirated, to avoid 
the painful hiatus of sa co OviuBasdor xopoy, 
as our vernacular Wimbledon would be spelt 
in modern Greek. This shews how much 
taste and ear have to do in the selection of an 
appropriate digamma. Had Mr. Douglas ap- 
plied the vau as an inhabitant of Bow would 
have done, it would have produced a most un- 
classical effect, and would have been an in- 
stance of the very Bae in euphonics. It will 
be seen by this, that a speaker of even modern 
Greek, whose ear is properly attuned, will in- 


terpose a well-suited di wherever it is 
wanted ; and I have no doubt but the accom. 
plished scholar of whom I have just spoken 
did vary his according to the principles I have 
been laying down, and which he appears to 
have applied in his answer to the pasha.” 

We cannot do better than finish with this 
example illustrative of the use and need of 
digammic interpolation. We ought to add, 
however, that two maps serve greatly to eluci- 
date the author’s ingenious positions, which 
will no doubt provoke much learned contro- 


versy. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 7. 


THE beau monde are daily leaving this capital 
for their beaux chateaux in the provinces ; 
news, therefore, is on the decline,—as literary 
meetings, which are now the principal resource 
against ennui, contribute but little to the vo- 
lume of scandalous anecdotes. Some evenings 
since, I had the honour of being admitted to a 
réunion of blues: an assembly of monks, 
friars, nuns, and saints, would have been far 
preferable ; for a day spent at La Trappe is in- 
finitely less calculated to give the vapours or a 
fit of the spleen, than an evening passed with 
intellectuals. There were gathered together 
from at least sixty to seventy savans and 
savantes, who had all of them mounted their 
wise looks. On entering the salon, my atten- 
tion was first attracted by a little old man, who 
stood in a theatrical attitude, waving his arm 
backwards and forwards, whilst he repeated 
verses,which he had composed in memory of 
the late General Foy. The words charmant ! 
charmant! being reiterated with enthusiasm 
by his auditors, I also expected to be en- 
chantée et ravie ; but the same poetic effusions 
which excited such energetic applause from 
learned judgments, had a similar effect on my 
ignorant and untrained organs as the tink- 
ling of a bad guitar, or the monotony of the 
drone of a Scotch bagpipe. Being no amateur 
of irritating sensations, I joined another group 
of gesticulators, whose monkeyish grimaces 
highly amused me: politics was the point in 
discussion ; no one listened, but each strove to 
talk down his opponent’s opinion, not by force 
of reasoning, but by dint of contortions and 
volubility of speech. I could not retain a 
single sentence, neither do I believe they knew 
themselves what they said; and as it would 
have been a Herculean labour to have essayed 
to understand them, I did not make the at- 
tempt, but entered an adjoining boudoir. 
There I hoped to hear what is termed trifling 
conversation, as the Venuses, Mercuries, Cu- 
pids, Apollos, Daphnes, &c. with which the 
walls were hung seemed a bon augure, and 
to promise some happy inspiration: but, oh! 
‘“‘ disappointment dire,” amidst these loves 
and graces, a lady was holding forth on the 
science of craniology, and in a long harangue 
explained the difference between the sculls of 
cats, dogs, asses, hogs, elephants, owls, eagles, 
and human beings. I was uncharitable enough 
to wish her struck dumb, at least for some 
hours. A young antiquary next besieged our 
ears with an account of his travels and his 
discoveries: he had been in every country in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; he had 
mounted to the top of the pyramids of Egypt ; 
(it was a great pity he ever came down !) ; and, 
selon lui, understood the hieroglyphical cha- 
raeters better than the most learned ef the 
Egyptians. Amongst other assertions, he pre- 





tended that the ancients held an ass in great 
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veneration ; this I easily conceived, from the 
adulation which moderns paid to the speaker: 
folly in every age, no doubt, has had its votaries, 
and stupidity its worshippers. Then came @ 
philosopher with a Bacchus mien, who insisted 
that he could prove, beyond adoubt, that plea. 
sure and pain were equally delightful to a well. 
regulated mind, and fasting and feasting 
similar in their effects on the body; he, how. 
ever, decidedly preferred the latter, if it be 
permitted to judge from a corpulency which 
would do honour to a cardinal, and a pair of 
ruddy cheeks not unworthy of a middle-aged 
alderman. This philosopher is also a mathema. 
tician: according to his calculations, /’esprit 
has attained its grand climacteric, and must of 
necessity now decline, until the human species 
be reduced to a mere state of animality, and 
the passions be so weakened, that by degrees 
the race will become extinct ; so as to leave place 
for a new creation, which are to spring up, and 
are to be endowed with superior reason and a 
larger portion of soul. These beings will be 
gifted with wings, tails, fins like those of fishes, 
and horns similar to a stag’s. As to food, they 
are to exist on arome. Here the lady of the 
mansion interrupted this seer into futurity, 
to expatiate on the delights of that state when 
mortals should no longer experience the vulgar 
necessity of eating and drinking. En attend. 
ant, it would have been only merciful to have 
suited her refreshments to the actual nature of 
her guests, for, alas! she deemed sugar and 
water a sufficient digestive to a feast of reason. 
The English who were present by no means 
shared her opinion in this respect ; for at each 
apparition of the footman they hoped to behold 
ham, sandwiches, ponche—in fact, some less in- 
tellectual food than that which they had already 
enjoyed; nor could they conceal their dis. 
appointment as their hopes vanished: one 
would have supposed they were yawning for 
a wager. 

The German singers and the royal whale 
share the publie attention: a portrait of the 
latter is hung up in the print-shops, and 
sells for fifteen sous; whilst for three francs 
the original may be seen. This very English 
price does not alarm the Parisians, or prevent 
them from gratifying the passion of curiosity. 
We buried the Marshal Hoenlohe last week, 
consequently the public prints have exaggerated 
him into a hero. Such is the effect of death, 
that once we have made our exit, detractors 
become instantly warm panegyrists: as said an 
Irishman, ‘“‘ It is almost worth while to die, 
that we may hear ourselves praised !” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Fripay, May 12th. — His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset in the chair. The meetings for the 
session were closed this evening by Mr. Fara- 
day, who delivered as full an account as an 
hour would allow, of the experimental re- 
searches which have already been adverted to 
in the Lit. Gaz. as carried on by that gentle- 
man in the laboratory of the Institution, for 
the purpose of improving the manufacture of 
glass used for optical purposes. We gathered 
from Mr. Faraday’s opening statement, that 
his experiments were neither quite so complete 
as he could have wished them, nor as a week or 
two would probably make them. 

These inventions, it may be necessary td 
state, were set on foot by a committee of the 
Royal Society, and the expenses of the neces- 
sary materials were defrayed by government : 





this committee, after a time, appointed Messrs. 
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Herschel,* Dollond, and Faraday, tobe a 
working sub-committee. In September 1827, 
the experiments were carried on at the Royal 
Institution, —being before that period con- 
ducted elsewhere, we suppose; and in Sep- 
tember, last year, the train of investigations 
respecting a new kind of glass was com- 
menced; the general results of which formed 
the subject for this evening. 

Mr. Faraday first took a brief view of the 
discovery made by Dollond, in 1758, of the 
principles and manufacture of achromatic ob- 
ject-glass; and touched upon the important 
services rendered by Guinard, and others, in 
their laborious inquiries regarding the manu- 
facture of glass. He next referred to Barlow, 
and others, who had tried by the use of fluids 
to avoid the almost inseparable difficultiea 
attending the use of the flint glass; and by a 
reference to the present state of the difficulties 
encountered by the optician, shewed to what 
extent the question at this time interested the 
scientific world. The object was to obtain a 
glass perfectly homogeneous throughout, and 
uniform in its action upon light; the nature 
of strie, veins, tails, bubbles, &c. &c. was 
pointed out, and illustrated by referring to 
specimens of glass, and of various fluids. The 
experiments in flint glass were then briefly 
noticed, and passed for the moment, to admit 
of describing a new kind of glass,— or at least 
new in its application, — which, according to 
the experiments that have already been made, 
promises to have all the advantages of flint 
glass, with some very important points of supe- 
riority. But here, and indeed in every part of 
the discourse, Mr. Faraday seemed to us rather 
willing to say too little than too much, and 
expressed a desire, that no hopes should be 
raised beyond those which could be justified by 
what had actually been done. 

Numerous specimens of the glass were upon 
the lecture-table ; amongst them a telescope of 
l.three-fourth inches in aperture; and two 
object-glasses, the one four inches in aperture, 
constructed by Mr. Dollond, possessing a high 
dispersive power, and giving a pale yellow 
colour; the other was nearly of the same 
extent of aperture. The piece of glass, out of 
which it had been constructed, was only taken 
from the furnace in the beginning of the week. 
It was remarkably pure, no striw could be dis- 
covered in it on the closest examination; there 
were some bubbles, but these, 1vhen few in 
number, do not affect the perfort nance of the 
telescope. 

Before quitting the table, Mr. Faraday, in 
the name of the committee of man agement for 
the evening meetings, took leave sof the mem- 
bers and friends of the Institution ; not, how- 
ever, without first earnestly calling their atten- 
tion tothe principles and practice wi 1ich, within 
the last few years, have made the Institution 
80 highly interesting. He also cli imed their 
united assistance for the next ye ar, in the 
good cause of advancing and diffus ing science 
and knowledge, — the only objects which the 
Institution had in view. 

In the library were, amongst the -presents, a 
magnificent specimen of the Venus fan coral, 
presented by Mrs. Jones; and eas ts of the 
Canterbury pilgrimage and processiex . in Ivan- 
hoe, executed and presented by Mr. . Henning. 
There were aiso some pieces of oal< timber 

from the New Forest, upon which. experi- 
ments relative to their strength had been 
tried ; the particulars of which, with di awings, 
were laid on the table by Mr. Hillyer; also 


* This gentleman, we are informed, has ref.ired fror 
a = e are informed, has ref.ired from 
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models of various mechanical inventions ; and 
an original drawing, in water colours, of the 
west window of Westminster Abbey, by Sir 
James Thornhill. 

On a review of the past session, it appears 
that about fifty new members have been added 
to the list. Amongst the deaths are those of 
Sir H. Davy and Dr. Wollaston. Dr. Young, 
though not a member, was formerly a lecturer 
in the Institution. Mr. Faraday, in his ob- 
servations, referred to these three distinguished 
men as having formed a triumvirate, the loss 
of which science would long have to deplore. 
During the year eonsiderable accessions, both 
to the library and museum, have been made. 
Mr. Fuller’s medal, we are led to understand, 
will be given away next year. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
A FEw days ago, the last sectional division of 
the rewards of this Society took place. The 
prizes were delivered in the following order, 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the President of the Society ; viz.— 

1. Mr. J. Vendramini, 14, Bromy Row, for his en- 
gtaving from the picture by Sebastian del Piombo of the 
raising of Lazarus, the large gold medal.*—2. Mr. J. Ro- 
bertson, Worton House, Isleworth, for his improvements 
in the art of painting in water-colours, the gold Isis 
medal.—3. Mr. Joseph Netherclift, 8, Newman Street, 
for his improved method of making yw trans- 
fers, twenty pounds.—4. Thomas Dowler, M.D., for his 
musical instrument called the glossophone, the large sil- 
ver medal.—5. Mr. J. Cuthbert, 5, Purbeck Place, Lam- 
beth, for his stand for an astronomical telescope, the large 
silver medal and twenty pounds.—6. Mr. W. H. Hilton, 
10, t Street, for his pump for racking wine, the 
large silver medal.—7. Mr. R. Parvin, 3, Carpenter Street, 
Mount Street, for his improved French window, the sil- 
ver Isis medal and five pounds.—8. Mr. W. Tindal 
Leeds, for his wheel with an oblique axle, the silver Isis 
medal.—9, Mr. W. Aust, Hoxton New Townrf, for a cop- 

1 lining to a leaden pump-barrel, five pounds.—10. Mr. 

. Williams, Lieut. R.N., for his oars to be worked by 
one hand, the large silver medal.—11. Mr. W. P. Green, 
Lieut. R.N., for his yoke for a disabled rudder, the silver 
Isis medal.—12. Mr. W. Rodger, Lieut. R.N., for his sy- 
aye for watering ships, the gold Isis medal; 13. Ditto, 

‘or his make-shift anchor, the large silver medal.—]4. Mr. 
Edward Carey, R.N., for his method of as . 
rot in ship timber, the large silver medal.—15. Mr. T. 
Reynolds, 13, Arbour Terrace, Commercial Road, for his 
repeating stop for a naval sextant, the gold Isis medal.— 
16. Mr. D. Davies, 15, Wigmore Street, for a fire-escape, 
the large silver medal.—17. Mr. S. Mordan, 22, Castle 
Street, Finsbury, for his self-centering lathe-chuck, the 
large silver m —18. Mr. Joseph Clement, 19, Prospect 
Place, St. George’s, Southwark, for his self-acting double- 
driver for a lathe-chuck, the large silver medal.—19. Mr. 
James Roberts, 7, Abbey Street, Bethnal Green Road, for 
his improvements in weaving velvet, five pounds.—20. 
Mr. J. Hughes, 93, Sebright Street, Bethnal Green, for his 
improved cards for weaving figured silks, the silver Isis 
medal and fifteen pounds.—21. Mr. C. S. Smith, 3, Kirk- 
man’s Place, Tottenham Court Road, for his method of 
a, —s pots for iron and steel, twenty 
unds.—22. Mr. R. Green, 57, Ernest Street, Regent’s 

ark, for his draining plough. fifteen pounds.—23. Mr. J. 
Pearson, Frittenden, Kent, for his draining plough, the 
large silver medal and fifteen pounds.—24. Pome Kirb 
Tr er, Esq., Strand on the Green, Kew, for his floc! 
of improved Merino sheep, the large gold medal.—25. 
Josias Booker, -» Liverpool, for his substitution of 
machinery in aid of slave labour, the large gold medal. 


His Royal Highness then retired, amidst the 
plaudits of a numerous meeting. 


Expedition up the English and Dundas Rivers, 
on Capt. Owen’s Survey of Africa, in 1822. 
Axsout 2 p.M., a party left the ship in 
four boats: Mr. Vidal and Tambo in the first, 
Captain Lechmere and Mr. Watkins in the 
second, Mr. Rozier and myself in the third, 
and Mr. Daniel and Mr. Williams in the 
fourth. We were supplied with a pilot, as an 
interpreter, from the Port Juan fort, rockets 
for comparing time with the ship, two chrono- 
meters, two tents and a marque, arms, ammu- 
nition, and provisions for fourteen days, with 








* Of this splendid yy | (one of the greatest works 
of its class ever produced in this country) we spoke in the 
highest terms on its publication, a few months since. It 





now ornaments almost every fine collection of prints at 
home and abroad.— Ed. 


directions to proceed first up the northern 
branch as far as navigable, then to examine 
any other considerable branch, to ascertain our 
position 7 observation when practicable, and 
to invite the natives to intercourse, as well as 
to make remarks on their habits and customs. 
With the wind easterly and half flood, we 
made a fair progress. At 4 observed a break 
in the woods to the left, with canoes hauled 
up. Saw a large flight of flamingoes, with 
hawks, pelicans, cranes, and storks. Saw a 
fire at 30 min. past 4, on the right-hand side, 
and another on the left. At 5 h. 10m. we 
arrived, after proceeding in a westerly direction 
about ten miles, to where the river widens and 
branches off in three different directions: one 
to the N.W., another to the W., and a third 
to the S.W.; the latter being, to all appear. 
ance, the most considerable. Here the 
boats met and disembarked the baggage of the 
crews, and pitched their tents for the night ; 
this being the only eligible situation we could 
see within a considerable distance, as the shores 
on both sides of the river are covered with 
trees and bushes to the water’s edge. Mr. 
Forbes, naturalist, shot a crane, but the bushes 
were so thick it could not be found. The wind 
at this time was E.N.E. After settling our- 
selves in the tents to dinner, we found that 
the tide rose so high as completely to enclose 
us in an island, as indeed we found the place 
in reality to be so afterwards. This plaee of 
encampment is on the western side of a large 
opening or basin in the river, about two miles 
across. Wind S.W.: high water. From past 
6 till 10 the following morning, we had heavy 
rain, thunder, and lightning. We obtained a 
meridian altitude of the moon in the morning 
for the latitude; and at six we struck the tents, 
breakfasted, and put off again for the northern 
branch of the river. Mr. Forbes shot a toucan 
at this island, and a crane, which latter was 
soon roasted and made an end of, in the middle 
watch, by the men. We entered the northern 
river at 9 o’clock a. M., and shortly after came 
to a place where the river again branches into 
two parts, one to the westward, and the other 
to the northward. About 9 h. 40 m., wind 
S.W., and rain: half ebb. The latter branch 
of the river being the largest, we proceeded 
through it. We were annoyed all this fore- 
noon by small rain, which wet all our writing 
materials through. We now began to see great 
numbers of hippopotami, which animals, it 
seems, do not frequent the salter parts of great 
rivers. Here the banks on both sides were 
covered with impervious woods to the water’s 
edge, principally mangroves and mimosas. We 
saw great numbers of cranes, storks, vultures, 
kites, herons, curlews, king-fishers, certha, and 
a number of other species of birds whose names 
we did not know. About 11 a.m., wind 
N. W., we passed a boat full of natives, which 
we saluted, and which they cordially returned. 
After proceeding up here some miles, the river 
gradually decreases from 800 to 2 or 300 feet, 
the banks become less woody, and the country 
appears crowded with inhabitants and their 
huts. Both banks of this northern river, as 
well as that of the western side of the southern 
branch, are under the dominion of king Ma- 
taub; and all the eastern side of this latter 
branch acknowledges king Capell. Both these 
nations are in amity together, but there is an 
active warfare carried on against them by a 
people whom they call the Horrentantos, who 
seem to be a fierce set of marauders, that keep 
these people in continual dread of an invasion. 
The few canoes that the natives possess are in 





constant requisition to carry their wives, chil- 
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dren, and baggage, from one side of the river to 
the other, as their fear of this nation happens 
to drive them. We came to a place where the 
hip i were in such numbers, and rose* 
so close to the boat, that we were tempted 
to fire at them repeatedly, none of which, how- 
‘ever, seemed to take any effect, but a shot from 
Captain Lechmere caused the animal imme- 
diately to get off into deeper water out of our 
reach. From what we afterwards observed of 
these animals, I have reason to think a musket 
ball will not penetrate their skins, so great is 
its toughness and thickness. About lh. 30m. 
P. M., water, we landed several times to 
look for watering and traffic with the natives : 
none of the former, however, could we obtain, 
such is the scarcity of fresh-water wherever we 
have been; but we purchased some spears 
and a shield, made offers of friendship to the 
natives, and invited them to bring their things 
to the ships for sale. At 2h. 40 m. we passed 
a dead child on the bank, above high-water 
mark, which had apparently been drowned. 
On our return we examined it, and found a 
great many beads on its neck and legs: it 
seemed to have been purposely drowned. 3h. 
30 m. We-had rain, thunder, and lightning, 
for two hours, which inconvenienced us very 
much. About this time we had proceeded 
nearly seven or eight miles in a direct line, and 
twelve or fourteen through the windings of 
the river, the stream diminishing to the breadth 
of thirty or forty feet; and it becoming dif- 
ficult to go further, even in the boats, we 
turned about, having accomplished our object 
in this direction. On our return we shot a 
vulture and several other birds ; but the want 
of convenience and room prevented them from 
being properly ed, as well as a number 
‘of specimens of plants which were collected by 
Mr. Forbes, who: quartered himself in the 
whale-post this afternoon. The banks, too, 
being generally a foot deep in mud, and the 
ground near the Point, where we were obliged 
to encamp, soft and wet; so that we have 
been (through necessity) kept in a continual 
state of dirt and filth both in the boats and in 
our persons. At 5h. 40 m. p. mM. we landed 
and pitched our tents on the right banks, about 
half-way down the river, which seems to be 
n the extent to which it is navigable for 
small vessels. The place where we encam 
is a complete haunt for hippopotami, as the 
banks ‘are all torn down by them, and their 
tracks were round us in every direction—in. 
deed, we heard them repeatedly, both in the 
woods and in the river, snorting like a war- 
horse in the water ; and one of them roared so 
close to Mr. W. and the cooks, who were a 
little outside the tents, that they dropped their 
utensils in a hurry and ran away. The me- 
thod adopted with respect to the officers’ mess 
was, for each boat to take it in rotation to sup- 

ly the rest and cook for them, which was 
‘ound to be much the best plan, as the work 
would become too tiresome for any single per- 


son. 

On the 5th, cloudy, with rain. The run of 
this river being nearly north and south me- 
ridian, we were anxious to obtain an observa- 
tion for the latitude at this place; but the 
weather was so bad all night, that we could see 
neither moon nor star. At 6 a. M. we struck 
our tents and proceeded down, with a view 
principally to look for water. At 7 h. 30 m. 
wind 8S.W. and ebb tide. At 9 a.m. the Hard 
and Hardy landed for that purpose on the left 
bank; and having met an officer of King 





some. We also made some of beads 
and buttons for assguys. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the amazement which the natives evinced 
on beholding their own images in a looking- 
glass: some started back, others screamed and 
ran away, and all hallooed out, “ O!” and 
** Augh !” in all the various keys of pleasure, 
surprise, and even horror: none of the girls and 
women, however, joined in this general confu- 
sion. At 10 a. M. we met a tribe crossing the 
river, with their wives and children, and all their 
little household. Near the entrance of this 
northern river another branch goes off to the 
left, which we now entered a little way, but 
found it too inconsiderable to be worth pur- 
suing. At noon we reached the place where 
we encamped the first night, and Mr. V. 
landed to obtain the latitude. After looking 
into the west river, and finding a large shoal 
extending over the western side of the basin 
(no doubt occasioned by it), we entered the 
south river about 1 p.m. The aspect of the 
country here is nearly the same as in the 
northern river, only not quite so woody; the 
trees and bushes are very thick near the banks, 
but on proceeding a little way inland, the 
country is variegated with plains and villages, 
and is pretty thickly inhabited. The trees are 
principally mimosas, (which grow to a great 
size, and are almost naked from want of 
moisture,) mangroves, palms, euphorbia, and 
a kind of sweet-smelling hawthorn, with small 
white flowers. Mr. Forbes got a fine orchis 
here, and a few other plants, and shot several 
birds. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
kingfishers and small birds of the order of 
certhia, which are here very numerous, as 
well as the hirds mentioned before, among 
which we observed a large quantity of vampyre 
bats. At5 p.m. we pitched‘ our tents on the 
right bank, near a village, and sent a party in 
search of water, which we at length found in a 
dirty puddle, after hunting for more than an 
hour. We met witha son of King Capell’s in 
the village, who was pretty civil; but he had 
a most troublesome secretary, who was con- 
stantly begging something from us, and even 
wanted to make us pay for the muddy water 
we took away. The place where we encamped 
was more uncomfortably wet than the last, 


ped | but there was no better ground to be had, ex- 


cept by retiring farther from the boats. We 
were tormented all the first part of the night 
by a tribe (Vatois) coming down, under pre- 
tence of selling bullocks and fowls,—but no 
doubt to steal,—till we were obliged to 
threaten to fire upon them. At twelve we ob- 
served three rockets in the north-east quarter 
from the ship, and fired two in return; which, 
we found from the natives, in passing this 
place on our way back, had so frightened the 
Vatois, a tribe of marauders who infest these 
parts, that they have never troubled them 
since. Indeed, the whole country seemed to 
be in alarm all this night, for there were large 
fires kept up in every direction. 

At seven, on the morning of the 6th, we 
proceeded onwards, and met with nothing 
particular, except a little trafficking with the 
natives, and shooting a few birds. A vulture 
that we wounded was immediately attacked by 
a hawk; and we saw numerous instances of 
that bird being in fight with hawks,— usually 
two of them inst one vulture. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down any scale for the value of arti- 
cles here, as it depends altogether upon the 
whim of the seller. Sometimes we got three 
fowls for a Malay knife, and at other times 
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a spear for a twopenny looking-glass. .No 
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Mataub’s, with his assistance we obtained 


doubt every thing would have been cheapéy 
Were it ae ter the warfare which prevails ; 
all these parts. At 5 p.m. we landed on 
left bank ; but before we could pitch the tents 
there came a very heavy shower of rain, with 
thunder and lightning. This encampment, 
as well as most of the others, is surrounded 
with the tracks of hippopotami, zebras, buffa. 
loes, deer, and other wild animals, which we 
sometimes saw in our course along the river ; 
and at one time a leopard. At night a party 
went a-road to look for hippopotami in their 
retreats, but without any success. At 7h. 30m, 
on the morning of the 7th, Capt. Lechmere shot 
two hares.. At 7 h. 40 m. we started, and at 
9 came to a place where Capell’s people were 
flying from the Oorontontes. We carried their 
women and children across, who trusted thems 
selves to us without the least fear ; but finding 
the men would no: follow, at their own request 
we carried them back again. At 10 we landed 
on the right bank to look. for water, which we 
found after hunting about several minutes; 
and had some trafficking with the natives. The 
numbers of the hippopotami increased very 
much; but our bullets never seemed to have 
any effect. At last, however, about 5 P.M. we 
took a cub in the mud; and shortly after en. 
camped on the right bank. This animal seemed 
very young, as it could only totter, and re. 
fused all kind of food. Its weight might be 
about 100 lbs., and its shape something between 
a hog and an elephant. This encampment 
was covered with the traces of wild beasts, 
exclusive of ourselves. At 7 a.M. we started, 
and came to where the river branehes off, We 
followed the southern, being the largest; and 
about noon it becoming impracticable, only the 
Cockburn and Hardy reached this place, — the 
Troughton, a larger boat, could not proceed so 
high ; and we drank a bottle of wine on the 
occasion, upon ground which might rival our 
best parks in England, although uncultivated, 
and where probably no European adventurer 
dare make three days’ halt, without some 
serious kind of disaster. The water here was 
tolerable. Shot a Guinea fowl. As the hip. 
popotamus could not long live entirely from its 
usual element, we killed it for dinner, and 
found it made an excellent stew, being of the 
colour of veal, and not very unlike it in taste, 
skin, &c. We were detained this whole day 
in survey ; and Mr. Forbes having surprised a 
hippopotamus asleep on shore, a large party sal- 
lied forth, armed with boarding pikes, spears, 
and musketry ; but having first waited, like 
Englishmen, to fill their bellies, we saw no 
more of the enemy, as we now called that ani- 
mal, from the fatigue and trouble it had so 
repeatedly occasioned. Soon after our return 
a body of seventy or eighty of the tribe of 
Oorontontes, entered the plain, armed with 
spears and-shields. A few of us advanced to- 
wards them, with signs of friendship ; but they 
appeared too much alarmed at our appearance 
to know how to act ; and they made a retreat 
into the woods. Ever after this a guard was 
kept round the tents, to watch against any 
further surprise of these natives. One of the 
crew having been missing during the night, led 
to the discovery of the natives’ mode of tre- 
panning the hippopotamus, which was by means 
of a pit being dug near the river, and carelessly 
scattered over with thick grass, into which our 
adventurer had fallen, and was with diffieulty 
extricated by his comrades, perchance passing 
within hail of his alarm.* 


* Captain Owen’s survey (as the readers of our many 
notices may recollect) four years and a half; 
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and upwards of thirty officers lost their lives Up@s 
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On the Existence of the Unicorn as a distinct 
Animal of our own Times. 
* His horns are like the horns of unicorns.”— 
Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
If may not be known, even to some of our 
naturalist readers, that the male camelopard or 
giraffe is not only furnished with two short 
horns above the ear and on each side of the 
upper part of his head, but with a third, rising 
from the centre of his forehead, and in this 
respect distinguishing him from every other 
species of ruminating creature of which the 
animal kingdom as yet affords us any example. 
When we combine with this circumstance the 
no less remarkable fact, that the three horns 
are distinct bones seated upon the sutures of the 
skull, it is impossible not to draw inferences of 
a deep importance towards establishing the 
veracity of the Scripture and of many ancient 
records, where they speak of the re’em, raam, 
pevoxsews, OY unicorn, an animal which the 
sacred writings celebrate for its strength, noble 
bearing, and wildness; and Pliny for its fero- 
city; whilst Elian and Solinus relate that its 
feet are undivided and like the elephant’s ; but 
Vartomannus, on the contrary, that the two 
specimens he saw at Mecca were footed like a 
goat, and of the size of a colt. To the testi- 
mony of travellers who have reported the ex- 
istence of this animal in the remote deserts of 
Africa, or steppic wastes of Asia, and to every 
attempt at proving that some other known 
animal was that which the ancients recognised 
as the unicorn,* the anatomist has always re- 
plied, it was inconsistent with any hitherto 
observable law of nature in her conformation 
of the horns of animals, that a single horn 
should rise from the centre or sagittal suture 
of their forehead. Recent observation, how- 
ever, has demonstrated, in the instance of the 
male of the giraffe species, that such a frontal 
horn is quite within the pale of the laws by 
which the structure of animals is ordered, and 
has consequently removed every doubt as to 
the possible existence of the unicorn. The late 
discovery of the Addax, which was hitherto 
‘supposed to have existed only in the credulous 


imaginations of Strabo and Pliny, but the de-| 4 


‘scription of which they drew, it is now evident, 
f reports derived from Northern Africa, 
induces us to anticipate, with something like a 
confident expectation, that the time is not dis- 
tant when the perseverance of some enter- 
prising traveller will place the positive exist- 
ence of the unicorn beyond the cavil of scep- 
ticism, 


We have another and scarcely less tenable | (a); 


ground for indulging in this expectation. Rup- 

» in a letter written during his sojourn in 
Kordofan, mentions that the unicorn is well 
known in that country, under the appellation 
of the nillekma. ‘‘ The information which I 
have acquired,” says he, “in regard to this 
animal, from individuals of various classes, 
uniformly agrees in the following particulars : 
its skin is of a reddish hue ; it is of the size of 


it. It extended to the entire eastern coast of Africa, 
beginning from the Cape of Good Hope, including the 
whole of the coasts of ascar, with the numerous 
—— of the Mozambique Channel, and those lying to 
the N.E. of Mad , as well as the Mauritius, Bour- 
bon, and other is He again commenced from the 
Cape, and surveyed the western shore of Africa up to the 
Bight of Benin, including Fernando Po, of which place 
he was subsequently appointed to be governor. Leaving 
the Gold Coast, he again employed himself about Sierra 
Leone and ps River ——. r aoteeet Se iin de 
» a8 well as part the Bijooga Islands. Captain 
og one of the oficers who served under Captain 
» 18 now engaged in completing the survey ©: e 
North-western coast of Africa. ce 
* Some affirm it to have been the Indian ox or ass; 


a small horse; its stature is slender as the ga- 
zelle’s; and the male nillekma has a long, 
straight, narrow horn protruding from his fore- 
head, which is not the case with the female. 
Some of my inform:nts reported that it has 
split or cloven hoofs, others that the hoof is 
entire. It is an inhabitant of the steppes, 
which lie to the south of Kordofan, possesses 
great swiftness, and occasionally strays as far 
north as the m/ntainous range of the Koldagi, 
which borders on Kordofan. I have conversed, 
at different times, with three Arabians, who 
bave themselves seen this animal after it had 
been killed. One of my own slaves, on seeing 
the antelopes M. Hey had slain in the desert 
of Korti, of his own accord described the nil- 
lekma in terms which entirely coincided with 
the information I afterwards obtained : he had 
eaten of its flesh in his native country, and 
spoke of it as being a ap sana > | handsome 
animal. This slave came from Koldagi, and I 
have had repeated opportunities of ascertaining 
the veracity of his assertions ; for we always 
found his previous descriptions of the animals 
we met with on a subsequent occasion to be 
extremely correct.”’ 

Ruppell had afterwards another opportunity, 
when in company with Arabians, of hearing 
mention made of the unicorn, as inhabiting the 
desert already alluded to. They called it the 
Anase ; and he observes that “ the description 
given by these Arabians, who had seen the uni- 
corn whilst they were engaged on a southerly 
incursion along the banks of the Bahhar-Ab- 
biad, corresponded with the accounts I had 
received in Kordofan, as well as from my slave. 
They asserted positively that its hoofs were 
cloven.” Ss. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, June 13th.—The regius professorship of divinity 
in this University, to which are annexed a canonry of 
Christ Church, and the rectory of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, 
has been given to the Rev. E. Burton, B.D., late student 
of Christ Church, and chaplain to the deceased bishop. 
Mr. Burton is known to the literary world as the author 
of a theological work on the ‘* Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ.” On Saturday 
last, being the last day of Easter term, the following 
were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—H. H. Bobart, Christ Church; Rev. 
F. Annesley, St. John’s College; Rev. J. Missing, Mag- 
dalen Hall; L. B. Wither, Oriel College; Rev. E. True- 
man, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. Marriott, Queen's College ; E. H. 
Orme, St. Mary Hail; Sir T. F. F. ee. rt., Sir 
J. Mordaunt, bart., E. Hulse, W. S. Lendon, Christ 
Church; W. H. I. Mackworth, Balliol College; J. Law- 
son, St. Alban Hall; J. S. Lister, Worcester College ; 
W. W. Ellis, E. A. Waller, B. V. Townshend, Brasennose 
College; T. Lewis, W. Bowling, W. Lloyd, C. Lloyd, 
Jesus College; R. B. Wilson, W. H. Rooper, University 

ollege; A. C. Bridge, H. Mogg, W. Littlehales, C. 
Moore, T. W. Martyn, Exeter College; H. Flesher, 
Lincoln College; C. J. Laprimaudaye, St. John’s Col- 
lege; H. Matthie, Pembroke College; G. R. Marriott, 
O. C. Huntley, J. Forbes, J. H. Hallett, Oriel College. 

On Wednesday last, being the first day of Act term, 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—W. H. Smith, Queen’s College. 

Masters of Arte.—J. Johnes, Brasennose College, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. A. Neate, Trinity College; Rev. 
J. B. Gwyn, J. Jones, Rev. J. Price, Jesus College; Rev. 
J. Trevelyan, Rev. N. Small, St. Mary Hall; W. Jones, 
Rev. J. Kynaston, Rev. A. Browne, Christ Church ; Rev. 
R. Lewis, Magdalen Hall; E. Ray, Rev. C. W. Pitt, 
Brasennose College; Rev. G. Wylie, Rev. S. Bellas, 
Queen’s College; Rev. J. West, W. S. Bricknell, Wor- 
cester College; Rev. C. Reed, Exeter College; Rev. 
J. F. Hone, Rev. J. C. Campbell, University College; 
J. L. Lamotte, Rev. G. Lea, Wadham College; Rev. R. 
Whitelock, Rev. H. M. Spence, Lincoln College; D. L. 
Badham, Pembroke College; W. J. Trower, Fellow, 
Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. A. J. Ashley Cooper, C. O. 
Mayne, S. C. J. Berdmore, W. Moore, Christ Church ; 
R. Heelis, W. Leech, W. Hutton, M. Burnham, H. T. 
Streeten, J. Tardiffe, H. Sweeting, Queen’s College; 
J. K. Simpkinson, C. T. Dawson, Balliol College, Grand 
Compounners C. T. Cary, E. all, Magdalen Hall; 
F. Reyroux, St. Edmund Hall; R. Stranger, W. Gilkes, 
Pembroke College; E. Williams, T. 











and the rhinoceros, , or hippopotamus, which 
last grown into a generally opinion. . 


'. av . le 
Phillips, J. Roberts, Jesus College; R. Suckling, C. T. 
James, "EL. Morshead, Exeter College; . Keumerd, 


E. E. Blencowe, A. Stewart, D. , St. Alban Hall; 
E. rg i Worcester College; G. J. Quarm| G. J. 
Gould, Lincoln College; E. Meade, Wadham College; 
A. T. Corfe, All Souls’ College; J. Pope, H. Horn, 
G. E. Smith, St. John’s College. 

Mr. Edwards, B.C.L. of Cambridge, was admitted ad 
eundem. 


CAMBRIDGS, June 13th.—On Saturday last the Chancel- 
lor’s gold medal for the best English poem by a resident 
undergraduate, was adjudged to A. Tennyson, of Trinity 
College. Subject, Timbuctoo. 

The Porson prize (for the best translation of a 


from Shakespeare into Greek verse) was on Satur last 
adjudged to C. R. Kennedy, of Trinity College. Subject, 
Henry VIII., Act iv., Scene 2, beg’ car- 


inning, ‘* This 
dinal,” &c., and ending, ‘‘ Peace be with him.” 

At the congregation held yesterday the following de- 
grees were conferred : 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. E. D. Rhodes, Rev. E. 
Boteler, Rev. C. Smith, Fellows of St. Peter’s College; 
Rev. T. H. Horne, Rev. T. Jones, St. John’s College; 
Rev. G. H. Bowers, Clare Hall; Rev. W. Thomas, 
Jesus College, Compounder. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. Metcalfe, Fellow, J. A. D. 
Meakin, St. John’s College; Rev. C. W. Hughes, 
Corpus Christi College, Compounder; Rev. W. Powley, 
Jesus College, Compounder; Rev. A. T. R» Vicary, 
Jesus College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law.—R. Cargill, Catharine Hall; 
F. Trotter, Christ Coilege. 

Bachelors in Physicw—A. Murray, A. Fram , St. 
John’s College; T. Briggs, Caius College; F.. Johnston, 
Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Whitear, St. John’s College; 
F. Elwes, Pembroke College; J. Abbott; G. Kember, 
— Stuart, Queen’s College; T. Brand, Magdalen 

sollege. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

JuNE 18th. The President in the chair._A 
paper was read ‘‘ on the conversion to a va- 
cuum of the experiments with Captain Kater’s 
pendulum ;” by Captain Sabine, Sec. F.R.S8. 
The presents enumerated were, the first Part 
of Dr. Richardson’s Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America, containing the quad- 
rupeds—Mr. Brande’s Outlines of Geology— 
the third volume of M. Legendre’s Treatise on 
Elliptical Functions—the Baron De Prony’s 
Historical Notice of Perronet—the Baron Ro- 
ger’s work on the Ouolof Language—along 
with the Transactions of numerous learned 
Societies. Bransby B. Cooper, Esq., of Guy’s 
Hospital, was ballotted for, and elected. LE. F. 
Maitland, Esq., M.P., was introduced, and took 
his seat as a Fellow. C. Collier, Esq., late of 
Ceylon, Dr. W. Nicholl, and J. W. Moss, 
Esq., were severally proposed. 

The worthy President, in taking a sessional 
farewell of the Fellows, congratulated the ‘So- 
ciety upon its continued prosperity, and paid 
a just tribute to the memory of Wollaston, 
Young, and Davy, whose loss the Royal So- 
ciety felt in a particular manner: but, said the 
President, whilst we lament their death, let us 
hope that their mantle will descend upon others. 
The meetings were then declared adjourned for 
the season. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
SaTuRpay, June 13.—Sir Alexander John- 
ston, V.P. in the chair. The meeting took 
into consideration the propriety of holding the 
Society’s meetings every Saturday during the 
remainder of the session. A resolution to that 
effect being proposed by the Chairman, was 
carried unanimously. 

Baron De Ferussac, the able editor of the 
‘¢ Bulletin Universel des Sciences et de ]’In- 
dustrie,”’ who has arrived in England on a 
scientific mission, was present at the meeting. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Open your Mouth, and shut your Eyes! Paint- 
ed by R. Farrier; drawn on stone by W. 
Fairland. 

A PIECE of ,boyish waggery, very entertain- 

ingly represented. Two urchins, who have 





induced a third to obey the command compre- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





hended in the title, are about to pop a candle 
between his teeth, instead of the cherry for 
which his mouth is watering. This is really a 
wicked trick. 


Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Armour. 
After the Drawings, and with the Descrip- 
tions of Dr. Meyrick. By Joseph Skelton, 
F.S.A. Part XVIII. 

Tue plates in the eighteenth Part of this in- 

teresting publication are “ Indian coat of 

plate ;”” ‘* Ancient Britannic arms of bronze ;”” 

** Armour of a German Ryter, A.D. 1640 ;” 

** Roman arms ;”’ “ Fluted breast-plates, A.D. 

1500 ;” ‘* Japanese and Bootan arms;” and 

“ Partisan of the Guard of Louis XIV.” 


Her Highness the Princess Victoria. En- 
ved by T. Wright, from a drawing by 
. Catterson Smith. Colnaghi. 

Tuis is a very tasteful and interesting little 
rint. The Princess is just at that age so de- 
ightful in female childhood, when the eye 
beams with innocence as well as with intelli- 
gence, and the heart is not agitated, or the 
countenance clouded, by those passions against 

which even royalty is no protection. 


The Right Hon. George Canning. Painted by 
Sir T. Lawrence; engraved by C. Turner. 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 

Tue President’s admirable whole-length por- 

trait of the late lamented Premier, tinely 

scraped in mezzotinto by Mr. C. Turner. 

It represents Mr. Canning in a frock-coat and 

undress, standing with his arms folded, (a 

usual position with him), and the full face 

looking at the spectator. The expression is 

mild and quiet—not one of those ever-varying, 

lighted glances, which passed with. such 

rapidity over his beautiful yet sufficiently 
masculine countenance, and indicated the emo- 
tions which touched the soul, or the flashes of 

ius which irradiated the inner mind. It is 
indeed a pleasing and grateful recollection of 
the most amiable and intellectual man, and 
the most illustrious and patriotic minister, of 
our eventful age; and must be highly prized 
by the British public. 


Holy Family.—Mr. Kruseman, a Dutch 
artist, who has acquired great celebrity at 
Rome, has recently sent to this country a fine 
picture of the Holy Family, which we have seen 
at Mr. Smith’s in Bond Street. Having been 
recommended to our notice by a correspondent, 
we lost no time in examining this work of art ; 
and we are glad to be able to bear testimony 
to its high merits. There is great beauty in 
the countenances of the mother and child ; and 
great skill in the grouping. The colouring is 
also charming; though we think there is a 
greenness in the flesh-shades more like the 
imitation of an ancient master, than like 
nature:—but, altogether, we have seen no 
modern work on this oft-repeated subject, so 
well-deserving of eulogy. It does honour to 
the Dutch school, in a style which it has 
rarely attempted, and must have raised the 

inter high in the estimation of his country. 

e picture should be visited by amateurs. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FAME: AN APOLOGUE. 
The Three Brothers. 


*¢ The sands of those deserts which lie to the westward of 

Fey it are encroaching on and narrowing, by a constant 

a stible in , the valley of the Nile of Egypt. 
We see the pyramids gradually ‘diminishing in height, 
particularly on their western sides ; and we read of towns 
and v which have been buried in the desert, but 
which once stood in fertile soils, some of whose minarets 





were still visible a few years ago, attesting the powers of 
the invading sand. * * * Advancing, I repeat, to 
the annihilation of Egypt and all her glories, with the 
silence, but with the certainty too, of all-devouring 
time! * * #* We havea broad and inextinguishable 
flood of light breaking in on this death-like gloom.”— 
Sir Rufane Donkin’s Course, sc. of the Niger. 
I. 
THEY dwelt in a valley of sunshine, those Bro- 
thers ; [dwelling ; 
Green were the palm-trees that shadowed their 
Sweet, like low music, the sound of the foun- 
tains [home : 
That fell from the rocks round their beautiful 
There the pomegranate blushed like the cheek 
of the maiden [lover, 
When she hears in the distance the step of her 
And blushes to know it before her young 
friends. [corn-field 
They dweit in the valley — their mine was the 
Heavy with gold, and in autumn they gathered 
The grapes that hung clustering together like 
rubies ; 
Summer was prodigal there of her roses, 
And the ringdoves filled every grove with their 
song. 
Il. 
But om Brothers were weary ; for hope like 
a glo 
Lived in each bosom—that hope of the future 
Which — where it kindles the heart to an 
tar, 
And urges to honour and noble achievement : 
To this fine spirit our earth owes her greatest ; 
For the future is purchased by scorning the 


P 9 
And life is redeemed from its clay soil by fame. 
They leant in the shades of the palm-trees at 
evening, [the mountain : 
When a crimson haze swept down the side of 
Glorious in power and terrible beauty, 
The Spirit that dwelt in the star of their birth 
Parted the clouds and stood radiant before 
them :—< 
Each felt his destiny hung on that moment ; 
Each from his hand took futurity’s symbol— 
One took a sceptre, and one took a sword ; 
But a little lute fell to the share of the youngest, 
And his Brothers turned from him and laughed 
him to scorn. 
Ill. 
And the King said, ‘* The earth shall be filled 
with my glory :” [lumn 
And he built him a temple—each porphyry co- 
Was the work ofa life; and he built him a 
city— 
A hundred gates opened the way to his palace 
(Too few for the crowds that there knelt as his 
slaves, ) [ walls. 
And the highest tower saw not the extent of the 
The banks of the river were covered with gar- 
dens ; 
And even when sunset was pale in the ocean, 
The turrets were shining with taper and lamp, 
Which filled the night-wind, as it passed them, 
with odours. [monarch ; 
The angel of death came and summoned the 
But he looked on his city, the fair and the 
mighty, [fame.”” 
And said, ‘“* Ye proud temples, I leave ye my 


Iv. 
The Conqueror went forth, like the storm 


over ocean, [vanquished ; 
His chariot-wheels red with the blood of the 
Nations grew pale at the sound of his trumpet, 
Thousands rose up at the wave of his banners, 
And the valleys were white with the bones of 

the slain. [him, 
He stood on a mountain, no foeman was near 
Heavy and crimson his banner was waving 


O’er the plain where his victories were written 
in blood, 

And he welcomed the wound whence his life’s 
tide was flowing ; 

For death is the seal to the conqueror’s fame, 


v. 
But the youngest went forth with his lute. 

and the valleys 

Were filled with the sweetness that sighed 
from its strings ; 

Maidens, whose dark eyes but opened on palaces, 

Wept as at twilight they murmured his words, 

He sang to the exile the songs of his country, 

Till he dreamed for a moment of hope and of 
home ; [tives, 

He sang to the victor, who loosened his cap. 

While the tears of his childhood sprang into 


his eyes. cypress, 
He died—and his lute was bequeathed to the 
And his tones to the hearts that loved music 
and song. 


vi. 
Long ages past, from the dim world of sha. 

dows 

These Brothers return’d to revisit the earth ; 

They came to revisit the place of their glory, 

To hear and rejoice in the sound of their fame. 

They look’d for the palace—the temple of 
marble— 

The rose-haunted gardens—a desert was there; 

The sand, like the sea in its wrath, had swept 
o’er them,* 

And tradition had even forgotten their names. 

The Conqueror stood on the place of his battles, 

And his triumph had passed away like a vapour, 

And the green grass was waving its growth of 
wild flowers, [place. 

And they, not his banner, gave name to the 

They past a king’s garden, and there sat his 

daughter, 

Singing a sweet song remember’d of old, 

And the song was caught up, and sent back 

like an echo, [beside. 

From a young voice that came from a cottage 

Then smiled the Minstrel, “* You hear it, my 
Brothers, y 

My songs yet are sweet on the lute and the lip.” 

King, not a vestige remains of your palaces ; 

Conqueror, forgotten the fame of your battles: 

But the Poet yet lives in the sweetness of 
music— 

He appeal’d to the heart, and that woe 9 





MUSIC. 
ARGYLL ROOMS. ; 
On Monday last, Mr. T. Welsh took his 
benefit at these rooms. From an individual of 
his tact and professional experience, we had 
anticipated a better selection of vocal music. 
A drowsy duet by tame tenors, or a fly-away 
solo by a capering soprano, are not sufficient to 
support a concert. We name no one—Mr. 
Welsh will, doubtless, understand us; and we 
only regret, for his own sake, that he did not 
think proper to avail himself of our former 
advice with respect to getting up conce 
pieces. We think it injudicious in Mademoiselle 
Sontag to allow Miss Nina yet to venture on a 
sola. Name may do a good deal with Mister 
and Mrs. Bull; but we agree with Ollapod, 
that “* name’s nothing, merit’s all—rhubarb’s 
rhubarb, call it what you will.” We throw 
this out as a friendly hint to the blue-eyed 
siren. 
“ y d arise, 
> ete cert; and darkuing al the skies ! 
’Tis He—the giant of the desert ’s there — 


Death on his foot, and in his look ' 
At each fell step see panting Nature die, 








And all deform’d beneath the whirlwind lie.” 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








On the same day, that meritorious teacher 
and excellent musician, M. Pio Cianchettini, 
had a benefit at the King’s Concert Room, 
which was (as he well deserved) fully attended ; 
and the musical treat comprised the first-rate 
talents of the day in every department. 





DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
Tue long and uninterrupted run which the 
operatic compositions of Rossini have had at 
this theatre, to the almost total exclusion of 
those of Mozart, has, for some time past, given 
considerable umbrage to the soi-disant dilet- 
tanti of the day. Nor have the critics alto- 
gether been silent on the subject. The press, 
to which nothing comes amiss, and which, by 
virtue of office, is necessarily competent to dis- 
cuss all subjects of science, but more parti- 
cularly matters connected with the fine arts, 
—whether music or a mill,—a fight or a fugue, 
—a pugilistic or a vocal round,—has not only 
assailed the bad management of the manager, 
but the bad taste of the ¢on, for their unac- 
countable predilection for Rossini. 

Upon three or four occasions this season, 
the operas of Mozart have been produced, and 
upon each the house has been literally crammed 
long before the curtain had risen. Yet, strange 
as it may at first sight appear, the first act of 
each representation had hardly been completed, 
ere the gapings in the pit, and the somniferous 
symptoms in the boxes, proclaimed that any 
thing but the delight anticipated by the impa- 
tient auditory had been realised. To account 
for the disappointment experienced on these 
occasions by the greater portion of the au- 
dience, would, it strikes us, be no very difficult 
task. Rossini has, for the last ten or twelve 
years, throughout Europe, kept strong pos- 
session of the Italian stage. Both abroad and 


at home his music has been in vogue; and as 
there is a fashion in music as well as in mil- 
linery, (the one not being a whit more arbi- 
trary than the other), the ear, like the eye, 
becomes imperceptibly reconciled to the pre- 
vailing taste, and ultimately recognises no 


other. Were the Elizabethan mode of mil- 
linery revived, the ‘‘ bussell,” in less than a 
“little month,” would yield to the heavier 
hoop, and the tenant of the huge umbrella- 
bonnet would soon have to hide her diminished 
head. So it isin music. Were the scientific 
fugues of Sebastian Bach introduced by a Wel- 
lington instead of a Wesley,* the pleasing 
lightness of Rossini would soon be pronounced 
as heavy as Handel. But this is not the sole 
secret which has caused Rossini to be now more 
popular than the gifted German. The music 
of the latter, and we speak it not profanely, 
18 not so dramatic as that of the former. The 
bustle and business of the stage is better 
conveyed by the Italian composer ; but scenic 
effect was not so well understood in the days 
of Mozart as it is at present. Witness the 
compositions of Weber. Much may be done 
by orchestral accompaniments to assist situation 
and heighten the effect of scenic illusion ; and 
it is in this particular that we consider Rossini 
to surpass his great predecessor. It is true that 
the music of Mozart, strictly speaking, is more 
conversational than that of the present popular 
composer ; but dialogue, however elegant and 
ic, is not sufficient for dramatic effect. 

Addison’s Cato is an admirable composition 
in the closet, but on the stage it is monotonous 
and tame, and has consequently, as an acting 
* Samuel Wesley, the celebrated organist, who, though 
ate Lord Mornington, spells his name 





no relation to the 
in the same way, 


tragedy, sunk into the scenic tomb of the 
Capulets. 

We cannot better illustrate our remarks than 
by comparing Mozart and Rossini in situations 
where instrumental aid is essential to add to 
the business and stir of dramatic incident. 
In the scene in the Nozze di Figaro, where 
the Page is discovered by the Count concealed 
in the chair, and subsequently when Susanna 
persuades him to jump out of the window, 
Mozart has given nothing but a few chords to 
add to the effect of these striking incidents. 
How different would this have been managed 
by Rossini! Witness his accompaniments in 
several of his scenes in La Gazza Ladra, par- 
ticularly those wherein search is made for the 
spoon suspected to be stolen by Ninetta, and 
where depositions are taken by the magistrates. 
Nor is this Rossini’s only dramatic excellence. 
His choruses are always effective, and his 
finales, though frequently noisy, are always 
dramatic. Not so with Mozart. He seldom 
introduces a chorus; and some of his finales, 
dramatically speaking, are very ineffective. 
To wit, the last in the Nozze de Figaro. 

On Saturday this opera was performed ; and 
as our previous remarks are every way applicable 
to its representation, we shall not notice it fur- 
ther. There were one or two encores, out of 
compliment to Sontag and Malibran ; but the 
attempt, upon the fall of the curtain, to demand 
a repetition of the opera, utterly failed. We 
shall close our observations with a short col- 
loquy which occurred between ourselves and a 
fat, full-faced, commercial-looking gentleman, 
who sat by our side in the pit. ‘* Are you 
sure, sir,” asked our aldermanic amateur, 
upon the close of the first act, ‘‘ that this is 
Mister Mozart’s music?” ‘* Quite sure,”’ was 
the reply. ‘* Then all I can say,” rejoined 
the city connoisseur, “ is, that there is a great 
quantity of opium in it; for it has set me 
once or twice a-nodding.” ‘* We are a’ nod- 
ding,” hummed we, and withdrew. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


THE Haymarket theatre opened on Monday 
last, with the pleasant comedy of Spring and 
Autumn, a new ballet, a new comic piece by 
Mr. Poole, and the opera of John of Paris. 
Why, with a very fair comic company, many 
excellent stock pieces of the Haymarket genus, 
and a good promise of new matter (for the 
bills announce that “‘ various novelties are in 
preparation”)—why, we say, under such cir- 
cumstances should the manager detract from 
the gratification of the laughter-loving public, 
who consider the Little Theatre as the only 
true Temple of Thalia, by meddling with 
mummery and music, of which, Heaven 
knows! we have enough elsewhere at this 
season of the year; and, moreover, in the 
quality of which Richardson would beat him 
hollow? The infliction is as cruel as it is 
unnecessary. If his ears are proof, however, 
against the ‘‘ harsh discords and unpleasing 
sharps” of his vocal corps, we imagine they 
could not have been deaf to the broad hints of 
the audience, who very properly damned the 
ballet, and were not over-gracious to the opera. 
As a set-off to this misfortune, we are happy 
to have it in our power to record the complete 
and deserved success of Lodgings for Single 
Gentlemen. It is written in Mr. Poole’s hap. 
piest vein, smart, and full of incidents; and 
the character of Mrs. Prattle, admirably acted 
by Mrs. Glover, is nearly equal to his illustrious 
Paul Pry. Mrs. Prattle is the paragon of 
landladies,—of that daily inconnienn’ dei of 





landladies who rent a large house, live in a 
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cupboard, and let every other nook and cranny 
to government clerks and half-pay officers. 
She talks of her parlours being out all night, of 
the studious propensity of her drawing-rooms, 
and the utter derangement of the household 
affairs, in consequence of an amour between 
Betty and the back-attic! It has almost 
driven her to the desperate resolution of turn- 
ing her kitchen out of doors! The portrait is 
from the life—not a whit overcharged, though 
rich as a caricature. All the actors did well. 
Mr. Webster, from Drury Lane, is likely to 
be a very useful member of this company, and 
contributed greatly to the success of the piece. 
Let us hope to see the Female Sentinel re- 
lieved by another farce of this description. 
We love the Haymarket, despite its incon. 
venient boxes and wretched scenery, and shall 
rejoice to see it flourish; but our conscience 
hanging about the neck of our heart, will not 
permit us to wink at its ballet, or shut our ears 
to its opera: we wish, for our own sakes, it 
would. There have been some creditable dé. 
buts this week, which we will notice in our 
next. 


THE English Opera House opens next Satur. 
day ; and Mr. Arnold has been making exer- 
tiens worthy of his preceding seasons, to pro- 
duce both novelty and excellence in the musi- 
cal and dramatic departments, and in the com- 
pany. 








VARIETIES. 

Corneille.—The French papers some time 
endeavoured to rouse public sympathy on behalf 
of M. P. Corneille, a descendant of the illustri- 
ous poet, who is in a state of great distress. A 
few days since a representation was given at 
the Theatre Francais, in Paris, for his benefit ; 
but the receipts were too trifling to be of any 
permanent assistance to the unfortunate man 
for whom they were intended. 

Bones.—At the sitting ofthe Paris Academy of 
Sciences on the 8th inst. a letter was read from 
two gentlemen of Montpelier, announcing the 
discovery of a cave, containing bones of ani- 
mals, at Argant, near Vingran, in the depart- 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees. Among the 
bones found in this cave were those of the rhi- 
noceros theicorinus of Cuvier, an antediluvian 
animal; of the wild boar, horses, oxen, dif- 
ferent kinds of sheep and of deer, of the spe- 
cies still existing, mixed with the bones of 
several species which are now extinct. As 
there were no bones of carnivorous animals 
among them, it might be inferred that the 
received opinion of these caves having been the 
habitual retreat of hyenas and other car. 
nivorous animals, was not quite correct; but it 
has been observed, that there is nothing in this 
discovery to overthrow the general doctrine, as 
there are many carnivorous animals which have 
no habitual retreat, and therefore carry their 
prey to some lonely spot, where they devour it. 
Such might have been the case in the present 
instance. 

Repression of Duelling.—At one of the recent 
sittings of the sovereign council of Geneva, a 
member of the assembly, M. Fazy Pasteur, 
moved that the law relative to duelling pre- 
sented in France, should be adopted at Geneva. 
Duels (said M. Fazy) have been very fre- 
quent, even among us, since the wars of the 
empire have ceased, and particularly since the 
Court of Cassation of France has decided that 
such cases are not provided for by the French 
penal code, which has compelled the ministry 
to request the legislature to replace this bar- 
barous prejudice in the e of crimes, 








As we have the same code at Geneva, we ought 
to follow in tha same path. Besides, sur- 
rpunded as we are by Savoy, where duelling is 
punished with death—by the Canton de Vaud, 
where severe penalties are attached to it — and 
by France, which is about,to class it among 
assassinations, — can we remain in the back. 
ground ; and ought our territory to become a 
place of refuge, an asylum where the duellist 
may bring his victim, and sacrifice him with 
impunity?” M. Pasteur concluded by stating 
that he could not possibly foresee any grounds 
for rejecting his proposition. The motion was 
warmly supported by Professor Bellot and 
M. Bellamy Aubert. 

Gelatine.— The use of gelatine from bones 
is becoming very general in the French hos- 
pitals as an article of diet. _In the hospital of 
La Charité, in Paris, upwards of 1000 rations 
a day are produced by means of a steam-appa- 
ratus. This gelatine is said to be much liked 
by the patients, as it is pure, and may be fla- 
voured in any way that is desired. 

Accounts from Rome, dated the 31st May, 
state, that shocks of an earthquake continue to 
be felt daily at Albano. Columns of smoke 
were seen to rise from the banks of the lake, 
but at the time of the first shock only, and 
that only twice. This appears not to be a new 
phenomenon; for a similar circumstance oc- 
curred in 1766, when the shocks of an earth- 
quake continued at the same spot, or in the 
environs, every day from September to New 
Year’s Day. In 1799, shocks were felt for 
nineteen days in succession. Albano is always 
the centre of these commotions, which extend 
as far as Marino, Laricci, and Genzano. It is 
apprehended, that the volcanoes in this region 
—of the eruptions of which no memory re- 
mains, but in whose extinct craters lakes now 
exist (Albano, Nemi, &c.)—are again on the 
eve of breaking out. The fears of Rome are 
great; and a commission of men of science has 
been sent out to examine the country. 

The epidemic disease which we noticed last 
year as having made such ravages at Paris, on 
the borders of the Seine, is stated to have again 
made its appearance with equal intensity. 

Cost of Sugar on the Continent.—It is stated 
in an. article in the last Number of the Revue 
Enoyelopédique, that although, in consequence 
of the colonial system, sugar is so expensive an 
article in France, the best refined sugar was to 
be had at Antwerp, duty paid, at sixpence or 
sixpenoe-halfpenny per pound; in Prussia, for 
nine-pence or nine-pence-halfpenny; and in 

for seven-pence or sevenpence-half. 
penny; and that sugar exported from France, 
with the allowance of the drawback, is sold in 
Switzerland at about half the cost at which it 
is to be had by the consumer in France. In 
consequence of this high price of sugar, the 
consumption in France, except among the bet- 
ter classes, is very small—it is only at the rate 
of five pounds to each individual in the popu- 
lation; whereas in the United States, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, it is eight pounds; in 
England fourteen pounds; in Hamburg ten 
pounds; and in the rest of Germany six 


pou 

Eau de Cologne...The last Number of the 
Journal des Connaissances Usuelles contains 
the following recipe for making eau de Co- 


logne of the purest quality :—Spirits of wine|! 
of thirty-six degrees, four litres (the litre is | th 


about an English quart); essential oil of cé- 
drat and of citron, each three drachms ; oil of 
bergamot, two ounces; oil of lavender, one 
drachm and twenty-four grains ; oil of thyme, 
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grains. 


lisse. 


tone.—Beck’s Repertorium. 


day. 


of which is moved by a machine. 
the writer says, is wonderful. 


brief record. 
above title. 


open till next Thursday inclusive—A collec. 


complete volume of Mr. Macfarlane’s work 


the highest military as well as political autho- 
rity in England has said, ** On one side I see 
nothing but blunders ; but I cannot detect a 
single false move on the other.” So much, as 
a corollary on Turkish tactics ! — The lighted 
exhibition of the British Institution on Mon- 
day night was most brilliant, and brilliantly 
attended by rank and beauty. Most of the 
pictures were seen to great advantage, till the 
fashionable crowd presented other attractions 
to promenaders.—At the last meeting of the 


the Council, read a portion of his translation 
of the Dliad. The part selected was the de- 


recital, seemed to be as poetical as it was close 
to the splendid original.—At the King’s The- 
atre a new ballet, called Les Déguisements 
Imprévus, and founded on Boieldieu’s Féte au 
Village Voisin, has been successfully produced. 
—A most disgraceful plan for building over 
Hampstead Heath has nearly been smuggled 
through Parliament: we trust that resort of 
the valetudinarian and the artist may yet be 
preserved from this unhallowed design. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Parisian Periodicals, 1829.—A correspondent at Paris has 
kindly favoured us with a complete list of the periodicals 
published in that capital; adding a detail of their ob- 

of publication, prices, &c. Classing 
g to their ch » it appears that there 
issue at present from the Parisian press, on subjects con- 
nected with Bibliography, 4 journals; Commerce, Indus- 
ory. and Finance, 16; Husbandry, 3; oe 20; 
Administration (customs, prisons, domains, &c.), 6; 
Science, &c), 3; Religion, 9; Education, 6; 
Sciences, 13; Medicine, 22; Literature, 18; 


jects, their periods 
pt 








twelve grains; neroli, three drachme ; oil of 


Music, 5; Fashion, 2; Freemasonry, 1; the Lottery (!) 1. 


rosemary, three drachms and twenty-four snteetente ot 
Put the oils into the spirits of wine | {xt amare the Gauls & 
and leave them to infuse for one month, then 
filter through blotting-paper: put into the 
mixture when bottled one pint of eau de me- 


Musical. A Signor Canzi, of Naples, has 
invented a new musical instrument called the 
trumpet-fiute, from its pleasing, yet powerful 


A new and extremely interesting periodical, 
enue be _— eae os oes Pe and two millions of manuscripts; and M. Mereau intends 
very popular poet Castelli, contains excellent 
critiques on the musical publications of the 
In the tenth No. it is stated, that a 
new opera, La Straniera, by Bellini, has been , p With 
extraordinarily successful at Milan ; and in the drawers, on each of which will be a ege the title: each 
first No., that a gigantic bass has lately been 
invented, which has seven strings, and the bow 
The effect, 


The Week.—Towards the close of our week 
we often receive communications, and see and 
hear things, which, though we have not time 
to notice at length, seem to be deserving of a 
A paragraph including them has | Dryden’s Zneid of 
suggested itself to us as a closing memorandum, 
and it shall appear when necessary under the 


Drury Lane closes to-morrow with the vete- 
ran Spring’s benefit: Covent Garden keeps | superfluous. W 


tion of the late Mr. Bonington’s drawings, 
&c., above two hundred in number, are on 
private view at Sotheby’s to-day and Monday, 
previously to being brought to the’ hammer. 
There is also on the same days a farther sale . 
of Mr. West’s productions, and of ‘articles of | Se™mons on the First Lessons of the Mornin 
virtu belonging to him.—We have received the 


since writing our first review: it is stated to 
us, with reference to the war of last year, that | Pa 


Royal Society of Literature for the season, on | priday -... 1 
Wednesday, Mr. Sotheby, at the request of Saturday 13 


scription of the shield of Achilles; which, on| W. 


seven annual 


iblications, and 
lect” among Is ay ‘plce with th ay 
ul! © march of let. 
ters, every other competitor must a be put As 
combat. Our correspondent, however, bids us take com. 
fort, and allay our apprehensions; for, says he, “ Pimg. 
gination gallope ; le jugement ne va que le pas !” 
A Paris mndent writes :—** Some of the English 
= having stated that M. Cesar Moreau, the late French 
ice-Consul at London, was engaged upon an importan 
work for the young Duke of Bourdeaux, I have taken some 
ins to get information concerning it. I find that ¥. 
foreau has undertaken to prepare a sort of L 
Reference of all the Works of interest in the fifty pu 
and forty extensive Libraries in this capital. There are 
in these libraries about six millions of volumes of books, 


to analyse them all, so as to take about one million of the 
best books and about 500,000 manuscripts, of which he 
will make a Catalogue of Ref ey so that the young 
prince may, at a glance at the titles, be able to turn to 
the work of every author of note, on whatever subject, 
For this purpose a room is to be prepared, fitted w 





drawer will form a division, and within will be the sub. 
divisions and sections, with the heads :—for instance, the 
word population will be placed on a drawer, in which will 
be found cards of reference to every author, ancient and 
modern, who has written on the subject, with notes 
M. Moreau; and so with every other title. This 
work will of course require a long time for completion; 
but it has already advanced considerably, although M. 
Moreau has only four amanuenses to assist him. He is 
now in London, collecting materials for his undertaking,” 
Under the title of ‘a Commentary, Mythological, 
Historical, and —— hical, on Pope’s Homer and 
i 


2” we —— that excellent 
work ‘* the Classical Manual,” republished by Mr, Mur. 
ray at the reduced J ge of twelve shillings. This reduc- 
tion brings it within the reach of young and 
teachers at schools and private tutors, to whom it has 
already been so strongly recommended in various critical 
publications, that any further praise from us would be 
e must, however, observe, that it is not 
merely ada) ted to the classes of readers above mentioned, 
but will afford amusement and instruction to persons of 
either sex and of — age. 

A new (the sixth) edition of the Little Villager’s Verse. 
Book, by Mr. Bowles, is announced. 

Sir Jonah — has nearly ready a third volume 
of his Amusing work. 
Dr. Burrowes, Dean of Cork, announces a volume of 
Service for 
the a from Septuagesima to Trinity Sunday. 
At Hamburgh the first edition of the fa in 
original, with a critical and a preface, is printi 
under the superintendence of Professor Olshausen, o! 
Kiel, at the expense of the Danish government.—German 

[Perse 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Spineto’s Lectures on Hieroglyphics, 8vo. 16s. bds-— 
Kennedy’s AZschyli Agamemnon, royal 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
Maddin’s Travels in Turkey, 2 vols. 8vo. lJ. 4s. bds— 
Waldgrave, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. bds.—Josephine’s Me- 
moirs (French), Vol. III. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Macfarlane’s Con- 
stantinople, 4to. 2/. 10s. bds.—Carlisle’s Account of the 
Privy Chamber, 8vo. 1/. bds.—Adventures of a King’s Page, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, bds.—Memoirs of ly Fan- 
shaw, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Parry’s Anthology, fc. 8vo. 5s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 


June. | Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday -- 11 | From 35. to 71. | 30.31 to 30. 

2) —— 47, — 75. | 30.26 — 300 

— 43. — 7% | 30.24 — S19 

Sunday +++» 14) —= 58 — 80. | 30.19 — 3011 

Monday---- 15 | —— 49. — 77. | 30.06 — 29.9 
Tuesday --16| —— 50. — 62. | 29.76 Stal 

Wl ae. 

variable, prevaili Ww. 
Generally cleat, ill the Teh, when a little rain fell. On 
the 17th several claps of thunder, and a few of 


lightning from the N.E. 
Rain fallen, -075 of an inch. 
ton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude. --.-- 51° 37/ 32’ N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. H. H., of the Temple, does indeed seem to be ‘* an 
amorous boy ;” and we advise him, besides communicat- 
ing directly with the lady of the ‘* pulpy lip” which says, 
wf will be kissed,” to allow the nearest surgeon about 
Fleet Street to take twenty ounces of blood from his left 


arm. 

If any body is obliged to be near one Mr. Robert 
Story, of Gargrave, Craven, who ap 's, by a letter we 
have received with his signature, to have had some con- 
cern in a work called “ Magic Fountain,” we advise 
them to beware of that individual, for he is certainly in 
a rabid state, and may do them mischief, as he has 
us to the tune of elevenpence. 

Our concluding notice of the Somerset House Exhibi- 
tion is unavoidably deferred till next week. 

Erratum.—In our review of Tales of a Physician 
(No. 647) we mentioned A. Harrison as the author; it 


should have been William Henry Harrison, 
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OMIC COMPOSITES for the SCRAP. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. | ¢ 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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BOOK, "a Sates $s Lines. 
By T OMAS. HOOD, Esq- 
Author of * oie and Oddities. 
ini e Leaf. “ The ‘Man of Metal,” 





UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


Y¥ of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Ty tf Exhibition for the Sale ‘of Works of fom by 


rs mae 
7 GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Price Six Sh 
HE FORE! GN REVIEW. 


No. V. 


“ Of the pode Number of the ‘ Foreign Review,’ we will say, 
that if leumine, labour, and talent of its ——— could ate 
the success. eo Periodical soumele the ‘ F 





“ The an of Wellington was on this plan ; 
For arms have been the making of the man.” 
Price 1s. 6d. the leaf; or in colours, 2s. 6d. 
W. B. Cooke, 9, Soho Square. Ca: 





ving British A: rtists, is open to the Public every Day 
Vode Six. 
Shillin, ox, e, One Shilling. 
Kamiirance, One Be HOPLAND, Seoretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


Th GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 





PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Pall Mall East, 
LL CLOSE for the present — an 6 on Guestey next, the 27th 
\. dmi' a at 
— Admittance, 4 TARLES WILD, Secretary. 





HE COLOSSEUM. The Public are 
tfally invited to an 


bition, in its < 2er0 het Am ola The Woke con- 
oer supendo on anorama of London, taken from the Summit 





Paul's, a Saloon for the jon of Works of Art, a long 
yd of Con — stocked with the Gnteus Plants, anda 
Swiss 


Admission, be. each Person, from Ten till Six, daily. 


HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S 


PO AITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
SONAGES re GREAT B BRITAIN, from the Galleries of His 
Majesty, the Nobility, and from aes pews me is 0) daily, 

ftom Nine till Siz, at Messrs. and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
East, Corner of Suffolk i, 
Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had free of expense, 
on application to essrs. H. and Lepard. 


LUS 
the NINETEENTH C 


cess Charlotte—and Dr. Wollaston. 


Duke of Wellington—George Gordon Byron, Lord Byron—and 
John Jefferies Pratt, Marquess Camden. pone 


paper, 5s.; proofs before letters, imperial 4to. 
each Porta 

due diligence, must be valuable to the public. 
number contains three portraits,—the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Byron, and the Marquess Camden. 
them, written with the good sense and information that might 


be expected from their author.”—Court Journal. 
tenons Fisher, Son, and Co. Newgate Street; Colnaghi, Son, | #5 Connected with History; illustrated with Plates. 


‘oO BOOKSELLERS ond STATIONERS. 
i 


desirous of a Situation as Assistant in a Shop ‘or Warehouse. 
Salary is not so much his object as to be comfortably situated. 


J. 
tok ‘Serana, immediately attended to. 


Portraits and — & of ustrious See ga Personages. 
blished, No. 
ATIONAL” PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
eet cos and EMINENT PERSONAGES of 
NTURY. With Memoirs. ies 
y the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A 
Containing William Pitt — Earl Amherst—the Prin- 


No. I, contains Portraits and Memoirs of Arthur Wellesley, 


roofs, on India 


Price, Sey 8vo. 2s.; imperial 8vo. 3s.; ditto 
ndia paper, 5s. 


“« This is the beginning of a series, which, if followed up with 2. 
he present 


Brief memoirs accompany 


and Co. Pall Mall East; and R. eo Strand. A 





arranged in the form of an Historical Chart, design 


2. i ot History 
but our great He a is 3 


Roman L rage! 
Sixth (Voleaiveye in wh feos instantly 


riyle. It betrays all the usual er of that pated ne ten 


we could not dispense with one single observation he makes in 
regard to the illustrious 2 wablich of "Sock, . '—Elgin Courier. 
J 


No. VIT. will be published 30th June. 


Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
and Hossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough Street. 





Recently published, in a Series of 21 Plates, price 2. 7s. 


HISTORY, comprising a Series of 360 Grecian Coins, 


A NUMISMATIC ATLAS of ANCIENT 


ed and exe- 
ted on Stone, 
By BENJAMIN RICHARD GREEN, 


The Work is accompanied by a Descriptive Letter-press, and 
may be had in boards, 2/. 12¢. ; a to fold up in a Case, 


17s.; and ona Roller, varnished, é 
Published by Longman, Rees, Gian, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may also be had, 

A Lecture on the Study of Ancient Coins, 
Prive 3s. 6d. 
“The plan adopted in the (arrangement of the medals in the 
tlas, is, we think, excellent.” —Atheneum. 

“ Nothing of the kind has hitherto appeared in this country ; 


and Mr. Green’s work has therefore the merit of novelty, as well 
as of accuracy and thirmation” an ly Despatch. 





A Young Man recently out of his Ap 


oe Reference will be given, and Letters addressed to 
e care of Mr. Griffiths, Bookseller, 8, Wellington 


JOURNEY "throw h NORWAY, 


LAPLAND, and PART of SWEDEN, with some Re. 


marks on the Geology of the Country, its me yg gon Soaeat 2 
~ aa of some of = principal fountains, the ag > bekeo Poli- 
lations of ae o Countries, Statistical Tab! 





ULL and EAST RIDING INSTITU- 

TION for the PROMOTION of the FINE ARTS. 

for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 

Living Artists will be opened on Monday, the 3d rer next. 

All Pictures intended to be exhibited must be at the Rooms 

ween ist and 20th July. The Carriage of Pictures to and 
from the Exhibition will be defrayed by the Institution. 

Hull, June —_ 1829. ee H. DIKES, Secretary. 


NEW BALLAD. Sung by Mr. H. Phil- 


MUSIC. 


logical Dae 


the Rev. ROBERT EVEREST, A.M. F.G.S, 
Late of University College, Oxford. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





lips, For Thee, for only Thee! 2s. 


m.. dance and sing, and touch my Lute. L. V. 








Pictures, finished and unfinished. d. Bdniches, Portraits, &c. i 
the late Benjamin West, P.R.A.; afew Pictures by Old Mas- 
ters, fine Prints, Plaster Casts, Mahogany Panels, Carved 
Picture Frames, &c. By Mr. GEORGE ROBINS, in the 
—— Fe ere Sere a this Day and Monday, the | 





last Waltz of C. M. Von Weber. 2s. 


Adapted to the 


Published by C. Vernon, Violin and Spanish Guitar 
anufacturer, 37, Cornhill. 


“0 Music, sweet Music! 





22d instants, at T 
TEW FINISHED ORIGINAL PIC. j 
TURES particularly the First Installation of the Order | | 


of the Garter, a Chef-d’ 5 5 TOY of the most elaborate Works 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


bits great natural 
some of his lighter fragments, Mr. 
sly humour, that is capable of hi 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Poses ; witness his outline of Jac 


Mr. Malcolm's New Prose Work. 
In 1 handsome vol. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


ALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with 


SKETCHES “ LIFE at HOME. 
By JOH 








N MALC! OLM, 
Author of “ Scenes of War,” « R of a Campaig: 
in the Pyrenees and South i” Poet &e. 
«“ The author is free from and exhi- 


wwers in the sim lest form imaginable. In 

alcolm indicates a quiet, 
er and more expanded pur- 
Flanagan’s personal appear- 


of the late jamin West, P.R.A.; the admired Cabinet Picture, 

Damon and Musidora; the curious Picture of the Two Prismatic No. LXIII. for April 1829. (No. 38 of the New Series.) | ance.” — Atlas, 24th May, 1829. 

Spheres, illustrative of the System of Colouring, and referred to | Price Six Shillings and Sixpence. «« Mr. Malcolm is already well known to our readers,—well 
Contents.—Art. I. The New Theory of the Earth—II. College | known in every sense of the word. Ofhis power as a writer we 


by the Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. 


Upwards of One Hundred unfinished Pictures and Sketches | Education—III. Ancient and Modern History—1V. Pollok’s 
from the inimitable Pencil of the same celebrated Master, amongst | Course of Time—V. Civilisation and Conversion of the Indians— 
which may Seg eer bey Death of Cxsar; Venus attired | VI. Political Economy—VII. History of the Louisiana Treaty— 
VIII. Pelham—IX. Webster’s American Dictionary of the En- | 4nd Manners of the Age, June 1829. 
glish Langu 
struction—XII. 
r and Cordelia; Abraham and Isaac, fine life | sett’s Rail- Road—XIV. Quarterly List of New Publications in 


size ; Studies of Thetis bringing the Armour to Achilles ; Infant | America. 
Wilson ; | 3 


of Leonidas; the ‘American Treaty, 
le Franklin, Mr. 
enn’s Treaty with 


by the Graces; Departu’ 
including Portraits of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Tem 
Jay, Mr. ong and Mr. Pinney ; Governor 


Saviour, with Mary and Joseph; Academical Study of 
the large Cartoons for the Painted Windows of Windsor Castle; 
Two —_ Copies of Stella, from the celebrated Pictures by 


Nicolo Poussin, in the possession of the Earl of nor, of a 
eval date with the Originals, and su to be touched upon b; 
the Master; a singularly fine Set of lie’s Cartoons, coloured 


by Sir James Thornhill, a the original Off-traits, wu: 
Dorigney for his celebrated Plates: thris Series is more valuable 
for not being rev: The Ananias, coloured by Mr. West, from 
the original at Hampton Court; Two fine Drawings by Goupy, 
from Salvator Rosa; Three by the late G. Barrett, R.A. &c. 
fipe Prints, framed Te glazéd ; numerous seasoned Mahogany 
Panels, of various Dimnineboeis large carved Picture Frames; 
Tol! 


Two tage ‘orphyry marble-colour Slabs; fine 
Catalogues, at 1s. each, may be had at the Gallery; of T. Re 
Tee 


Smith, Esq. a Furnival’s Inn; and at Mr. G 
bins’s Offices, Covent Garden. 


LN fabey mtn for SALE. The Proprietors 


ofa b ag med News; aper, conducted on ‘Tory Princi- 
ples, wages | 95 for 


and Con- 

being veel to bo from Business, are desirous of 

treating with a Gentleman NS ook J and credit, fer the entiré 
Purchase of the same. ewspaper has been conducted with 
oem Prosperity for a. of Half a Vg mi in one of the 
‘gest and most flourishing Towns in the Empire, and is now | 
rapidly a ay in its ge et and coed Guliaeloltenent | | 

















0 
to the Purchase eof 50 — wey a Property, will ee this a “most } 
g himsel F y| 





and beneficially. 
For further Particulars opis ersonally, or by Letter (post- | 
id,) to Mr. Barker’s C ewspaper and General Adver- 


Coun 
Using Omics, | 52, (late 53), Fleet Street, London. 
. 


RS. ARBUTHNOT’S PORTRAI T,| 


the Painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. wilt 


from 
embellish the next Number of “ La Belle Assemblée,” which will | 
| “——— = Author 


also contain Four Engravings of English and French Fashions, 
ped comurane D Descriptions, and the usual Proportion of Letter- 
The ee just ‘completed contains Portraits of the following 
guished Persons :—The Duchess of Northumberland—Mar- 
etrfoness Wellesley ton, Mrs. C. a A Barring- 


‘Viscountess Kirkwall—and Lady Elienboroagh. 
eked > — =n nase dey of M. Colnaghi, 
OC 


treet. 
A few Petféct Sets te may til be had, in 8 vols. 
Bane) by Weekes tnd don; Waugh —~, red ob 

urgh; and and Co: D Dublin; end may be ordered 
all Booksellers 18 the ingdom, , . 


6th edition, thevteghiy moyen and with considerable Additions. 





e—X. American Annuals—XI. Elementary In- 
Clerical Manners and Habits—XIII. Massachu- 


London: Published by O. Rich, No. 12, Red Lion Square; 
and may be had of the principal Booksellers. 


No. LXIV. will be published in July. pein 


Journal, 16th May, b 





wr Travellers on the Continent. 


NFORMATION and DIRECTIONS fort 


TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
By MARIANA STARKE 


8vo. 128. 
2. The Diary of an Invalid in  egrr of 
Health ; being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Rep Se oo 
land, and France. By the late Henry Matthews, A it. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15%. 
3. Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. 
By "he Forsyth, Esq. 3d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 
. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
ete. 8 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
5. Switzerland; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Coasitey- Followed by a general View of 
its History, brought down to the present time. By 8. Simond, 
2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
6. An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in Germany near the Rhine, the 
2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 
7. Italy; a Poem, in Two Parts, by Samuel 
Rogers. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. each Part. 
8. Italy, and other Poems. By William 


| Sotheby. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
Jebn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 


of ror a and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 


A. ‘ARROWSMITH, ae apher to the King, 
In 53 Plates, royal 4to. for the U: the Students at Eton Col- 
lege, is just published, 2/. 2s. ati or 2, 15s. fall coloured and 
half- bound. 
«It is a work of the most essential service to every man of 
liberal education, and worthy of introduction into every respect- 
able school in the kingdom. It is so superior to every other pub- 
lication of the kind, whether as regards its matter or the beauti- 
| ful oe in pon pe it is engraved, that it needs only to be seen to 
be admired adapted.”—New ee Magazine. 
To be had rh the Author's, Soho Squaré, and at the Eton 
Warehouse, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 








were 
from the author of ‘ Memorials of the late War.’ 
gentle and the good’ will peruse with delight 
great deal of quiet humour, and gives it out in the most effective 


Orkney 
many things Cy. ual to some of the happiest touches of Washing- 


of humour, of pathos, and of 
refined and ray will, we are 
volume more 
-_ and wit, which, is frequently 
English classical writers—than in any other work of 


Mercury, Ist June, 1 
one accustomed to 


and amiable mind. In 
feeling, poetic ‘fetvont, and delicate 
ally accustomed to m 


perfectly aware ; but there is a freshness, a delicacy, and 
quiet “i Sin about these sketches, that we hardly expected 
"—The Spirit 


* Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which all ‘ the 
. Our author basa 


of all wate as if there was nothing humorous aboutit. ‘ The 
edding,’ and ‘ The Borough,’ in particular, contain 


ey are all full of tender and interesting m 9g re 
to soften and refine the heart.”—Edinburgh Literary 


«Tt is characterised ——- out by nice and delicate touches 

right and glowing Sante tion, in 
he most chaste, and musical, and flowing language e more 
see In the 
licate poser Ses touching off of chay- 
in the turn of a 
the finest of our 
ination 
the press for a long time.”—Galedonian 
and many of the 


ty thaf none but 
omplishéd.”.— 


rt s psa 





which has issued 


“In every page the poet lives and 
similes and expressions are turned with a fel! 
think in poets could have ace 
Edinburgh Observer, 2a June, | 
** This is an elegant velain, and is the prodaction apamee 

‘ound more genuine 


» we ~— 
mour, than we are gener- 
meet with among + numerous similar tab: 
cations of the day.” —Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 3d June, 
Also, Wha published, by the same Anthor, 


Scenes of War, and other Poems. Foolscap 


8vo. 7s. boards. 


Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
— and Marshall, London. 


In post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. snide 


UGITIVE PIECES and REMINIS- 

CENCES of LORD BYRON, containing an entire New 

Edition of the Hebrew Melodies, with the addition of several 

never before published ; tepptnes with some oo Poetry, 
Letters, and Recollections eee Cosetine Lamb. 


Published by Whittaker, Sioodian . Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
«Mr. Nathan has here presented us with a variety of anecdotes, 
@ Lord Byron. An ey 

between the noble poet and 

+ for the 
a 





founded on mutual esteem, sprung up 
the composer, the floating recollections of which sw; 
most part, the materials of the good-humoured gossi 
before us; and a very interesting one itis. It consists 
lication of the ‘ Hebrew RE Se 6 each of whieh conse ittle 


anecdote is epee Pp’ 
of the ch and feeling of 


its 
pa ed Bye Mr. “Nathan relates some pleasant and aeetepent anec- 
of Lad Caroline —_ on together with his Remi- 


caeaeal by ta we og 
taining we have ‘pechoed Gor opane The San, May 29, 1829, 








416 








in 8 vols. 8vo. price 4l. 4s. boards 
HE HE HISTORY of GREECE. 
By WILLIAM MITFORD, Esq. 
A new edition, with ee Se Corrections, and a 


To — Seqeetinel lemoir of the Author, 
is Brother, LORD *REDESDALE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 
ESUITISM and METHODISM. 
«« On west jamais sl aisément trompé, que quand on songe 

autres.” 


=e 
London: Printed for Saw British and Forei, 
Public Library, Cond Sonaate Banese: =) 





Prine for 7. Cadell Strand ; and W. B 
9° The brief Memoir of Mr. a aiitomee 
price ls. 





it Works just published by Mr. Murray. 
A® C HRONICLE of the CONQUEST of 


na y thes Author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
- 2 = Pr 24s. 


Colloquies on Progeess d pect: 

= es By Robert aot In 2 vols. on J gy an 
“3 3. All for Lov he Pilgrim of ‘ 

Be Retert elgg te Bv0. 78. rt Gumpes 

e Life and Services of Captain Philip 


mE = of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R 
Bvo. 8s. 6d. 


5. The Family Li paeeanry, Numbers I. and II., 
containing the Life of Buon Royal 18mo. 15 Plates, 10s. 
6. Lectures on “Soulpeure. By: John Flax- 


man, 0 ming the Professor. 


7. Ti The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
Bro. 122. 
“8. An Account of some of the most important 
ann parents" to Women, by Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. 128. 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. 3d edition, don, grectly enlarged and 





Just published, in 8vo. the 2d edition, as additional Cases, 
price 94. 


SERIES of OBSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURES of the aa ~ an oncom 
of some newly invented Instruments, and Method of Treat- 
ment by which the most obstinate snd aggravated forms of that 
Complaint ene. reg safely and effec cured. Illustrated 
by Cases and a P! 
By RICHARD ANTHONY STAFFORD, 
Member of the Royal N% of Surgeons, and lately House 
Surgeon to jolomew’s Hospital. 
« The information is hight = valuable, and Mr. Stafford deserves 
—_ thanks es e p the y of his 
we and sad Surgical Journal, Oct. 1828. 
ew Stafford’s plan ingenious, 3 and he has Fim it 
e-., “the ate very fairly and impartially.”—London Medical 
Gaxette, Aug. 2, 1828. 
Printed for an, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 








Books recently pee the endon Press of Oxford, at the 


Sold by J. Parker, Oxford: on by eee and Foss, 
Pall Mall, London, at the vt een prices in Sheets :— 
HE WORKS of SIR WALTER 
RALEGH, Knt. now first collected; to which are pre- 
moor Naga of the Author, by Oldys and Birch. In 8 vols. 
vo. 
The Theological Works of the Most Rev. 
John Sttarp, D.D. late Archbishop of York. A new edition, in 
5 vols. 8vo. 1/. 18s. 
ee History of the Acts of the Holy Apos- 
d from other Authors, and considered as full Evi- 





Morr DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, 
a Bee me Treatise, exhibiting — Raw de 

ous Treatment of all Diseases, embra- 

ag all bay Modern serovennens. Cantalning alse a ep 


Centen Rules of meee Virtues and Raed af al all Medicines, &c. 
The whole form: ve Medical Guide for the Use 
of the Clergy, F: - ie ana Invalids. 

tf 





J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We i d it, and ee ve the 
volume os the advice of an invaluable friend, to ich we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt oftahes benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

‘In the of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is not only incom nad superior to Buchan’s, but 
ey a similar work in our language.’’—Wesleyan Mag. 

“It bd 


found a very valuable acquisition to the family 
“Tt It is altogethe altagether deserving of permanent popularity.”—Lon- 


Magazine. 
don We 
“ One. of the very best and most, useful books published in | 
onthly Olle, No 





modern — MM 
Published by Simpkin and Magsnail, Siationer Court, London; 
sold by all Il Bookseller 
Also, by the same Author, ~ Ce aa shins and enlarged, 


2. A Treatise on 1 Indigestion, illustrating 
the Symptoms, Varieties, C: tment, of the prevailin; 
Disorder of the Stemech ox and Liver, with Practical Observations - 

some painful C inating in those — 
Tie Douloureux, Gout. Ppalnees Bi 
“ We sincerely recommend it, and have long 
was imperatively called for.” — 





Works on Natural History. 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 
2d edition, foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 15s. 
2. Salmonia; or, Days of Fly-fishing. By 
an Angler. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, and illus- 
bag with numerous new Engravings and Woodcuts. Small 


o “The Botanical Miscellany, No. I. By 
Professor Hooker. Royal 8vo. Femrael Plates, 10s, 6d. 

4. Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire ; 

a Dissertation of the Strata and Organic Remains of the 
Yorkshire Coast. 4to. with a Geological Map, Sections, 

imi ena Plants and Animals. By John Phillips, F. Gs S. 

5. The e Zoology of North America, Part I. 
containing the 3 John Richardson, M.D. Su 


of the late we intted Broke 
TT spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer. 
* @,® Published under the Authority and Patronage of His 
sf heal ee 
é Outlines of ; being the Substance 
of s Course of Lectures deli at the Royal Institution. By 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S. ae vk Gd. 


The Natural Bay of Selbourne. By the 


Rev. Gilbert White. A new edition, with Notes. teateed by 
numerous 
John shame, Albemarie Street. 





HE BIBLIOGRAPH R's “MANUAL; 

and Books, 

the 

the Prices at which they 
Part. 

author for a 

exten- 

to the 


fence of the Trath of Christi janity. By Richard Biscoe, M.A. 
A new edition, 8vo. 10s. 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. By the Rev. Edward Burton, M.A. late 
Si “The “C a Church. 8vo. 10s. f 

an’s Assistant; being a Collec- 
tion = — rdinances, and Forms, with Notes and Refer- 
ences, relating to the Rights, Duties, and Liabilities of the Clergy. 
A new edition, enlarged and corrected. 8vo. 1 
The Elements of Curves, comprising,— 
+ The Geometrical Principles of the Conic Sections—2. An 
Introduction to the a ae of Curves. 8vo. 8s. 


A Short Treatise ~ "the Principles of the 
— and Integral Calcuies, together with a Supplement 
Theory of Curves. 





n 8vo0. price 3s. 6d. 
ETIREMENT. A Poem. 
By THOMAS STEWART, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. the 2d edition, 
An Epistle from Abe to Eloise. 
* Such, if there be, a loves so oy - ae. 


Let him our sad, our tender cad. 
James Ridgway, Pic lly. 


ODESBERG’ CASTLE. A Poem. 
Author ofa T. STAPLETON, pi 
Aw La Pia, or the Fair Penitent.” 
mes Ridgway, Piccadilly. 





A Midsummer Present 
In foolscap 8vo. wun a — Presentation Plate, price 5s. 


HE ANTHOLOGY ; an Annual Reward 
Book for Youth, consisting of Amusing and Instructive 
lections from the best Authors. 
I. Curiosities in Zoology, Beane &c. 
II. Tales, Apologues, and Anecdotes. 
7 Mos a Travels. 
Moral, Eloquent, and Miscellaneous Extracts. 


v.. ‘oetry. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On a Sheet, 1s. 6d.; or folded and in a stiff Cover, 8vo. 2. 


SSENTIALS of HEBREW 

Plan of Gesenus, for the Useot Sinden Se 
y the Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M 

Trinity College, » Commins, ot and Under- ~~. of 


Printed for T. mee stent Cambria H and Longman Rees, 
and Co. lowell ana Co. London. ; 





Py HALLAMSHIRE GLOSSARY ; or, 
Pfertes the peculiar Words used in the Three 


*ihe Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 
containing 's Yorkshire Words, and 
uncommon ee ees ie Se. 
Glessary, and the Collections of Ray, 


Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





Bro. 120. 
of some of the most 


rm to WOMEN. 
|,» M.D. 
, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


ANTENNAS 





ted in royal 8vo. price 13s. 
SCHYLI AGAMEMNON. 


Textum ad Fidem 


Handsomely print 


Grace, 


He blin: Pri: wae ys niversi Pram, Os 
ul ini at 

en eg » St. pure eco 
Sen, and Jim Can Gumming, man, Didier Stren » Mili 
Bradfute lack wood, and Bell 


In ‘bro. with Plates, price 16s. in boards, dedicated, “i 
permission, to His Majesty, ty 


LESTURES on the ELEMENTS of 
mera x —_ Bey ERAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Printed for C., By. +» G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church: 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall; and‘sold by Deightons fae’ 
venson, Cambridge; y and Parker, Oxford. 2 peas, anil Gp» 





2d edition, dedicated to the Right Rev. th 
"Bath and Wells, ty 78. . ‘teres = 


p4¥*s DEPARTED; or, Banwell Hill; 

‘oem: including the Tale of the Maid of Corn 

inet Pilgrim and Prager Book. Towhich is added, id of Cornwall, 
e Rev. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 
Joh: no Saye caennene Street. 


In 1 neat pocket vol. the 6th edition, commits and considerabi; 
enlarged, with Views and Maps, price 8s. bound, y 


HE CAMBRIAN TOURIST ; or, Post. 
ise Com ion through Wales, sory 
tanya of — Welsh Territories, and a ar Man. 
ners, Games of the Natives. 

Printed for’ for r Whittaker, — and Co. Ave Maria rece 


The 14th edition, pete 8s. Senta; 


pULUSTRATIONS of MASONRY, 
the late WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. 
Past Master of the totes eb peg acting by immemorial 
onstit 
With important orp Ajpentiom and Improvements, 
he v. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In — ominaing above 550 closely printed oo rod 
6d. boards, the 4th edition, review Gad ae ~ 


THE, COOK and HOUSEWIFE’ i) 
Cookery and Family Contain 4 
on! i 
of French d Family Management. Con taining = Ri 
ph for Invalids, a Selection of - ay ‘Dishes, numerous 
useful miscellaneous Receipts in the various i of Domes. 
tic Economy. 


By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, 
P blished by b ‘iv ay "Boyds Bal Bdinbusy 
u! ch ver an nbu and 
Simpkin and Marshall, Balnburgh 





EMOIRS of the ASTRONOMICAL 
irony orien LONDON, Vou IIL. Part II. price 204. 


Vol. I. Part I. with Plates, 1/. 1s. Vol. I. 

Part II. with Plates, 1/. 4s. Vol. II. Part I. with Plates, 1/. 10s. 

Vol. II. Part II. with Plates, 1/. 10s. Vol. III. Part 1. with 

Ui. Se; now ‘published and teid by Pricatiey and Wetles Ne: 
so \. 

High Street! Bloomsbury. , marshes erties 





BOOKS IN THE — 
na few days will be publis! 

HE SCOTTISH SONGS, in’2 vols, and 
wi ant Scottish Ballads, in 1 vol. Foyal 18mo. Collected 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, Author of 

The Picture of Scotland, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
with 8 fine Plates, me fe eat vse Guide and Companion to the 
Tourist,) 1/. 1s.; ions of Edinburgh, 2 vols. 12s. 

Printed for William Tait, iedinbargh » and Longman and Co. 


Of whom may be 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, ' Vols. I. and II., 
Bvo. each 19. Vol. III. in November. 


wet Calloch's Political Economy, 8vo. 12s. ; 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 4 vols. 8vo. 


21. 188. 6d. 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind, 8vo. 1d. Is. 


*¢ An inestimable book.” —. 


Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, | (112. 1s.) 
“Hume's Philosophical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. 





LONDON: , by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 


= OFF OFF. CE, 7, Wellingt 
Moulton 


and ‘Atkinson, 





» Dublin. 
a. MOVES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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